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THE RAISING OF THE SILK WORM, AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
SILK, IN- MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tr is a very curious, and at the same. time an encouraging 
fact, that without any previous concert, there should have 
been a simultaneous, or correspondent exertion, in every 
part of the United States, to bring the subject of raising silk 
into notice. We consider it an encouraging fact, because 
it indicates a general sense both of its importance, and 
practicability ; and no great improvement is, or can be in- 
troduced into any country, without such a general awaken- 
ing of the publick attention to it. It is the more singular 
in this case, as the efforts were not concerted, but at the 
same moment, in South Carolina, in Congress, and in Mas- 
sachusetts, the subject was presented as one worthy of at- 
tention, and experiment. The following paper by Mr. 
Genet is very satisfactory, and proves, as far as facts can 
prove, that the United States, from New Hampshire to 
South Carolina, and Georgia, and perhaps Louisiana, are 
well adapted to the cultivation of the silk worm, and its 
products. Our Society have offered premiums on this sub- 
ject, but the Legislature might do more by affording its pa- 
tronage. It requires so little land, and employs such a 
class, and description of our population, otherwise almost 
unproductiye, that it seems eminently to recommend itself 
to the publick notice, and favour. We take this occasion 
to say, that this is one of the strongest examples of the util- 
ity of publick journals devoted to agriculture.—In thirty 
Vol. IX, 15 
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days you receive the suggestions of intelligent persons in 
every part of our country, and such suggestions are often of 
the highest value. We hope within two years to have it in 
our power to award the premiums offered for the cultivation 
of the Mulberry, and production of the silk worm, to per- 
sons in this State. We deem it to be our duty to republish 
these articles in our Journal, as one of the means of dis- 
semination of this knowledge; for though the American 
Farmer, and the New England Farmer ought to be receiv- 
ed in every town of the State, yet we fear, that they are 
not seen by one tenth part ‘of our population. When the 
Farmer’s newspapers shall have as free and general a cir- 
culation, as they deserve, we may suspend the publication 
of our Journal, but until that time shall arrive, we believe 
that no money of the State is better expended, than that, 
which places in the hands of every member of the Legis- 
lature, a copy of our Journal imperfect as it is. Imperfect 
it must be, until the farmers at large, are willing to be con- 
tributors to it, yet we have perceived, that it has had no 
small influence in creating,and exciting a taste for inquiry 
among agricultural men; and this taste once excited, the 
object is attained. Individual ingenuity, and the spirit of 
emulation will do the rest. 

It may be proper to say, that although Mr. Genet pre- 
fers the white mulberry (Morus Alba) for the northern 
States on the ground that it will flourish better in these 
States, yet it is a fact, that the black mulberry, (the Ni- 
gra) flourishes perfectly well in Massachusetts, and as it is 
by his account the most valuable, it may be worthy of con- 
sideration ghether we should not prefer it.— 


From the American Farmer, May 19, 1826. 


“ The Culture and Manufactuwe of Silk. [For the Re- 
port on the important resolutions of Mr. Miner, we are in- 
delted to him and other friends in Congress. The impor- 
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tance of the subject is exposed and explained by the Com- 
mittee, and the following pertinent observations by the Ed- 
itor of the Albany Argus, leave us no occasion for writing 
even a brief introduction. ] 

“ We confess that there is scarcely a branch of industry, 
which, in our judgment, can be rendered more productive, 
or in which home material and labour may be made more 
advantageously to supply the place of foreign production, 
than in the culture of silk and the ultimate manufacture of 
silk goods. ‘The history of this manufacture in Great Bri- 
tain, a sketch of which we published a few days since from 
the article on this subject in the last Edinburgh Review, 
exhibited very convincing results of its importance, both as 
a profitable application of labour, and as a source of na- 
tional wealth and independence. Aside from any of the 
extrinsic circumstances, the fact that it affords employment 
and support to nearly halfa million of persons, and is va- 
lued at nearly fifty millions of dollars, is a sufficient proof 
of the magnitude of the manufacture, and of its material 
connection with the public interests. The manner in which 
the attention of Congress has been at length turned towards 
the subject, shows that it is beginning to excite inquiry ; 
and although the progress of any improvement in this way, 
must necessarily be slow, yet it is evident that it is not to 
be, as it has been, wholly neglected. 

“ The following report of the Committee on Agriculture, 
made to the House of Representatives, on Tuesday last, 
furnishes a mass of useful and highly interesting facts. The 
contrast between the amount of the importation of silks and 
the exportation of bread stuffs, is not less useful. Togeth- 
er, we trust, they will make such an impression upon the 
country, (whatever may be the course Congress may chance 
to pursue,) as will induce an early and steady experiment in 
relation both to the product and manufacture of this im- 
portant article of industry and trade.” 
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“ Mr. Van Rensselaer, from the Committee on Agriculture, 
io which the subject had been referred, made the following Re- 
port: 


“The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred 
the resolution of Mr. Mrver, to inquire whether the culti- 
vation of the mulberry tree and the breeding of silk worms, 
for the purpose of producing silk, be a subject worthy of 
legislative attention; and should they think it to be so, that 
they obtain such information as may be in their power re- 
specting the kind of mulberry most preferred, the best soil, 
climate, and mode of cultivation, the probable value of the 
culture, taking into view the capital employed, the labour 
and the product, together with such facts and -opinions as 
they may think useful and proper—Report : 

“ That they have examined the subject attentively, and 
have taken such steps.as they thought best calculated to 
obtain information which might be useful and lead to satis- 
factory conclusions. 

“The facts developed in the course of their inquiries, 
tend to place the subject in an important point of view. It 
is an interesting fact, that the mulberry tree grows indige- 
nously throughout the United States, and that silk may be 
raised with facility from the southern to the northern boun- 
dary of the Union, Formerly considerable quantities of 
silk were produced in Georgia. In 1766, more than twenty 
thousand pounds of coccoons were exported from thence to 
England. The production of the article was suspended, 
not from any difficulty experienced in the process, but from 
causes connected with the Revolution. Measures have 
recently been adopted at Savannah, with a view to the re- 
newal of the cultivation of the mulberry tree and breeding 
the silk worm. In Kentucky, the committee learn, that 
sewing silk is now produced in considerable quantities and 
ef excellent quality. Many years ago the attention of 
public spirited individuals in Pennsylvania was turned to 
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the production of silk. The Persian mulberry was intro- 

duced into Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, by bishop Ettwein, 

where it flourished, and still flourishes. Silk was produced 

without difficulty. In Chester and other of the southern, 
counties of that state, the experiment was also made with 

success. ‘The great demand and high price of bread stuffs, 

owing to the wars growing out of the French revolution, 

rendered the cultivation of grain so profitable for many 

years, that the mulberry was neglected. In 1779, two 
hundred pounds of sewing silk were made in the town of 
Mansfield, in Connecticut: and in 1810, according to the 
report of the marshal who took the census, the value of 
silk produced in Windham county, was estimated at $27,373. 
The committee learn that the production of silk is still at- 
tended to and found profitable. Some beautiful specimens 
of sewing silk, the production of that state, have been ex- 
hibited to the committee. Of the fact, therefore, that the 
United States can produce silk for its own consumption, 
and even to the extent of foreign demand, there appears no 
reason to doubt. There are few persons, the committee 
believe, even the most intelligent of our citizens, (who have 
not turned their attention particularly to the subject,) who 
will not be surprised at the view presented by the fol- 
lowing official statement of the value of silks imported into 
the United States the last five years: 

* Statement of the value of silk goods imported and exported in 

the years 1821 to 1825, inciusive. 








YEARS. IMPORTED. EXPORTED, 
Ioan... - . «, O6606056 $1,057,233 
1822, “eae 1,016,262 
Ta 1,912,449 
1824, ees 1,816,325 
ioe. ae, > Se 2,565,742 

$35,156,484 $7,968,011 








Treasury Dep't, Register’s Office, April 26, 1826. 
JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 
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“ What a bounty is paid by us to support the agriculturist 
and manufacturer of other nations, on articles which our 
country, with a few years of care, might supply! How 
important it is that the agriculturist should turn his atten- 
tion to new objects of production, is very fully shown by 
the circumstance of the diminished and diminishing demand 
of bread stuffs abroad. 

“In 1817, the exports of bread stuffs 
amounted to $20.3'74,000 

In 1818, uc «“ “ 15,388,000 

In 1824, ce « « 6,799,246 

In 1825, « “ “ 5,417,997 

“ An importation of ten millions of dollars of silks ; an ex- 
port of five millions of bread stuffs! The facts speak the 
importance of the subject, and indicate the necessity that 
exists of awakening the slumbering agricultural resources 
of our country, by introducing new and profitable articles 
of production. Knowledge is power, in agriculture, no 
less than in politics ; information is capital, and the means 
of valuable improvement. The committee conceive that 
the first and most important measure to be taken, is to 
acquire and circulate clear, distinct and precise informa- 
tion on these points: The relative value of the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry, and the production of silk, compared 
with other agricultural productions in the different sections 
of the Union, capital and labour being considered. The 
kind of mulberry best suited to the object; the most ad- 
vantageous mode of cultivation; the most approved manner 
of managing the silk worm; and an explanation of the pro- 
cess till the article is ready for market. The committee 
incline to the opinion, that the best mode of raising silk 
will be for every farmer and planter to appropriate a small 
portion of ground, as for a fruit orchard, for raising the 
mulberry tree, calculating to produce as many worms as 
his own family will enable him to manage without increas- 
ing his expenses, and without permitting it, until the expe- 
riment shall have been fully tried, to interfere with the re- 
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gular course of his usual pursuits. A single acre planted 
with the mulberry will produce from £00 to 600 pounds 
raw silk, the value of which to the individual would richly 
compensate for the capital and labour employed, and the 
aggregate to the country be of great importance. 

“The fact is worthy of notice, that notwithstanding the 
high price of land in Ireland, where a year’s rent of land 
exceeds the price of the soil in many parts of our country, 
yet so valuable is the mulberry considered, that importa- 
tions of trees from the Mediterranean have been made 
during the last year, for the purpose of producing silk. 
Your committee addressed inquiries to several intelligent 
gentlemen who were presumed competent to give them in- 
formation upon the subject; and among the papers receiv- 
ed in reply, they beg leave to present to the particular at- 
tention of the house, a valuable memoir, replete with inte- 
resting facts and useful information, from Edmund C. Ge- 
net, Esq.; and also several communications from other gen- 
tlemen, to whose attention the committee acknowledge their 
obligations. As the result of these inquiries, believing that 
knowledge on the subject is of the first importance, the 
committee submit the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury cause to 
be prepared a well digested manual, containing the best 
practical information that can be collected on the growth 
and manufacture of silk, adapted to the different parts of 
the Union, containing such facts and observations in rela- 
tion to the growth and manufacture of silk in other coun- 
tries as may be useful, and that the same be laid before 
Congress, at the commencement of their next session.” 


From Mr. Gener. 


Notes on the Growth and Manufacture of Silk in the United 
States. 


“'The various repositories of knowledge on agriculture 
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and horticulture, having extensively treated the zoological 
history of the Phalera Bombis, or silk worm, and the best 
methods of raising and multiplying the several species of 
the morus or mulberry tree, upon which that valuable in- 
sect feeds itself exclusively, I will confine myself, in these 
notes, to present only the principal facts and observations 
which may have a tendency to assist in the decision of the 
question now before the Agricultural Committee of Con- 
gress, viz: “If the growth and manufacture of silk is an 
object worthy of legislative attention and promotion in the 
United States ?” 

“ This important question leads, in the first place, to as- 
certain if the latitudes of the several states are equally fa- 
vourable to the growth of the silk worm and of the mulber- 
ry tree. In Asia, Africa, and Europe, the cultivation of 
that insect, and of that tree, flourishes from the 20th to the 
50th degree of northern latitude. Under the same lati- 
tudes, the mulberry trees in the United States are indige- 
nous; and as nature has appropriated every plant to the 
support of certain insects, we may conclude that the silk 
worm and its favourite tree, indeed the only tree upon 
which it feeds, would both prosper here as well as in Chi- 
na, Bengal, Mongolia, Hindostan, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
Egypt, Barbary, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Eng- 
land, if it was encouraged as it has been in those countries. 

“ Latitudes nearer to the equatorial line than the 20th 
degree, and beyond the 50th degree, may, perhaps, with a 
great deal of care, be also enriched by the cultivation of 
silk; but it has generally been observed, that very warm 
southern winds, and extremely hot air, always make the 
silk worms sick, and frequently occasion their death; and 
that very long and severe winters, such as those expert- 
enced above the 50th degree of northern latitude, are also 
contrary to their propagation. A moderate temperature is 
the best for those delicate animals and their seed; and 
none, on that account, would be more congenial with their 
nature than the United States, 
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“ That opinion is not grounded on analogy and presump- 
tion alone, it is supported by the strongest of all arguments, 
by actual experiment. Several industrious and ingenious 
females of the county of Rensselaer, in the State of New 
York, and many others, in the states of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Vermont, and New Hampshire, and very like- 
ly, though not to my knowledge, in other states, have made 
the raising of silk worms, and the drawing, spinning and 
twisting of sewing silk, an article of domestic management 
and trade; and that article, very well known in our mar- 
kets, is preferred on account of its strength, if not of its 
perfect evenness, to the French, English, or Italian silks of 
the same kind. Handsome fancy goods have also been 
wove in combination with cotton, with silk raised in this 
country ; and we have in New York, a small manufactory, 
where the handsomest waistcoat patterns have been produced 
at a much lower price than those that were imported. 

“Having proved, by the preceding facts, not only the 
practicability, but the existing practice, of raising silk 
worms and silk in the United States, I will, in the second 
place, examine, if the raising of that commodity would be, 
upon a large scale, congenial with our mode of agriculture, 
and of our variegated population. This subject requires a 
subdivision of the United States, in relation to their two 
different climates, and also to the two better different me- 
thods of raising the silk worms in open air or in houses. 

“The first method would, it seems, suit the southern states ; 
and the second method the eastern and northern states. 

“The cultivation of silk in open air is extremely easy in 
warm climates, and requires very little attendance. It is 
the most common in China, where the mulberry trees and 
the climate are so agreeable to the silk worms, that the 
quantity of silk produced in that way is incredible. The 
single province of Tchehiang might alone, it is reported, 
supply all China, and even a great part of Europe, with 


that commodity. Great quantities of silk, raised in the 
Vol. IX. 16 
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open air, are also imported raw from the East Indies, in 
England; but those silks are harsher and coarser, than 
those raised in houses—a circumstance which had made 
several authors believe that it was the production of a diffe- 
rent insect called Ser, which was supposed to live five years, 
while the Bombis dies annually. But that fiction is now 
discredited, and the difference in the quality of the silk is 
more justly attributed to the effect of the oxide rays of the 
sun, equally operative on silk as on wool; as it has been 
observed very advantageously by the Saxons, who owe, 
in a great measure, the superior fineness and higher value 
of their merino wool to the ingenious improvement of pro- 
tecting their fleece with linen jackets against the rays of 
the sun. If, however, the silk and the wool raised in the 
air, and exposed to the sun, are harsh, they are more 
abundant than the silk sheltered from the radiant matter, 
and would, notwithstanding, become a most valuable arti- 
cle for the southern states. The eastern and northern states, 
on the contrary, would enlarge the cultivation of the housed 
silk worm, which requires greater nicety and vigilance, and 
a more attentive and judicious management. 

“It seems that our two systems of agriculture agree with 
the two modes of raising silk. But if we can raise that 
commodity, a third question arises: will its growth be 
profitable, or offer greater advantages than the articles 
which now constitute the staple produce of the northern 
and southern states ? , 

“To answer that question, it will be sufficient to state, as 
a matter of fact, that the planting and attending the mul- 
berry trees, either in orchards or hedges, to accommodate, 
according to the climate, the two methods above mention- 
ed, is the hardest part of that branch of industry ; and that 
the rest of the process, which occupies only the fifty or sixty 
days to which the life of the silk worm is limited, may be 
conducted by females, children, and old or invalid men, 
unable to perform hard labour on any farm or plantation, 
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and will accordingly offer a new gain, without impairing 
the other sources of income. It is, besides, proper for le- 
gislators to consider, that the more the science of mechan- 
ics, applied to manufactures, substitutes machines to manu- 
al labour, the more it is useful to supply the females of our 
country, whose number is every where superior to the 
number of men, with the means of supporting themselves, 
or the families that support them, and that no occupation, 
besides the spinning of flax, and its manufacture, not yet 
entirely conquered by mechanics, seems to be better cal- 
culated to employ the time of that supernumerary part of 
the population, than the cultivation of silk. 

“It will certainly be a great while before a sufficient 
quantity of silk can be raised in the United States to be- 
come an article of exportation, or to supply even the few 
silk manufactures of our own country, which now import 
the whole of their incipient materials. But, if the Italians, 
who first cultivated the silk worms in the year 1455, from 
seeds,* brought with a great deal of trouble and care, to 
Rome, by two missionary Monks returned from the East 
Indies, had been indifferent about the domestic growth of 
silk, valued at that time almost as much as gold; and if 
the French, the English, and all other Evropean nations 
who have acquired wealth by the cultivation of that article, 
had not, by bounties and rewards, promoted, at first, its 
introduction, and afterwards protected its extension by va- 
rious laws, no other silks, to this day, would be worn, but 
those imported from China and the ‘Hast Indies. Compa- 
ratively speaking, we are now in America, in reference to 
silk, several centuries behind the other manufacturing ‘na- 
tions. That commodity, whether we import it from India, 
China, or Europe, is for us an immense ‘absorbent of our 
substance, and the sooner we prepare the means of stop- 
ping, effectually, that drain through which a’ great quantity 


* This expression, however adopted in usage, seems to. us to be incorrect, 
. Tt means the eggs of the silk worm. 
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of bullion escapes from the vaults of our banks, the better 
it will be for the progress of our wealth and prosperity. at 
home. ) 

“ The growth of the raw silk in a merchantable state, 
requires hardly any capital, and it occupies but very little 
land and very little room. 

“An ounce of the seed of the silk worms will produce 
40,000 worms, that will consume one thousand pounds of 
white mulberry leaves, easily supplied by fifty grown trees, 
or two hundred small ones, between two or three years 
old, from the seed or from the slip; and the produce in 
silk will be upon an average twelve pounds of drawn raw 
silk, allowing all contingencies. 

“A small hedge that will occupy the twentieth part of 
an acre, being planted with bushes not more than three 
years old as aforesaid, will supply and accommodate 
100,000 worms, the produce of which will be thirty pounds 
of raw drawn silk, and if the whole acre is planted in the 
same way, the produce will be six hundred pounds; which, 
if merely spun into sewing silk, would amount, at the pre- 
sent price of American sewing silk in Albany, to three dol- 
lars per pound, sixty feet to the skein, and one dollar and 
fifty cents per thirty feet. 

“If the worms are housed instead of being raised in the 
air, it is reckoned that a square foot will contain, with ease, 
one hundred and ten worms in their maturity ; accordingly, 
a shelf, twenty feet long and three broad, will. contain 
6,500 worms, its surface being equal to sixty feet; and a 
set.of such shelves will accommodate the 40,000 worms 
produced by a single ounce of seed. These sets of shelves 
may be multiplied in the same room, observing only, to 
leave three feet opening between them, in order to enable 
the attendants to nurse the worms. Besides such a room, 
in which several millions of worms may be raised, it is 
sufficient to have an adjacent room or hovel to put the 
tworms when they want to make them ball and spin their 
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silk; so that two rooms will be snfficient to raise an im- 
mense quantity of silk. ‘ 

“ There are several species of mulberry trees cultivated 
for the feed of silk worms; but the white, Morus Alba, 
seems to be better calculated for the northern climates than 
the Nigra, inasmuch as it is not affected by cold, while the: 
Nigra is more liable to freeze. But the leaves of the Ni- 
gra are so much more rich and solid, particularly in the 
southern regions, than the Alba, that it is reckoned in 
France that one hundred pounds of Nigra leaves afford 
more food than three hundred of the Alba—and that ac- 
cordingly one black mulberry tree is equal to three white 
ones of the same size. This circumstance would be much to 
the advantage of the southern states, and would enable them, 
with two-thirds less trees and ground, to raise the same 
quantity of silk, superior also in quility, the silk being al- 
ways in proportion to the strength of the insect, and the 
strength of the insect in proportion to his food. 

“ The only thing that has stopped in England the pro- 
gress of the cultivation of silk under the reign of James I. 
was the want of a sufficient quantity of mulberry trees. 
That culture ought then to precede any other improvement 
in the raising of silk in this country, as no dependence can 
be placed on the trees growing in the woods; and if it was 
the wish of Congress to promote the growth of silk among 
us, | should think that bounties awarded to the cultivators 
who should raise a certain number of mulberry trees from 
the seed, or from the slip in each state, as well as to those 
who should grow a certain quantity of silk in the ball fitted 
for market, and proportionately drawn and manufactured 
either in thread or cloth, would have a great tendency to 
urge the national industry. 

“| should think further, that a well digested manual, con- 
taining the best practical information that could be collect- 
ed on the growth and manufacture of silk, with descriptive 
plates and illustrations would be extremely useful to pro- 
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mote the desired object. I possess on those several sub- 
jects, very extensive French, Italian, and English ‘treati- 
ses; and | should with pleasure, if it was thought proper, 
to entrust the reduction of that work to some able and pa-. 
triotic economist, supply my contributions towards its com- 
pletion.” 


kK. C. GENET. 
Albany, January 21, 1826. 


Exiract of a letier from Abraham Stout, M. D. to @ member 
of Congress, dated 


Bethlehem, Pa., Jan. 14, 1826. 
My Dear Sir, 


“In your letter of the 30th of December, you make par- 
ticular inquiry, whether I had obtained any mulberry seed 
for you last spring. At the time you were here last spring, 
I was not aware that the flowers of the mulberry trees were 
all destroyed by the late and severe frosts which we have 
had: but soon after. discovered that that was the case; 
consequently no seed could be obtained. But nothing is 
lost by that event. ‘To raise trees from the seed is very 
tedious and objectionable. Our practical men agree with 
Forsyth, that the best and most expeditious way of raising 
a large number of mulberry trees, is from the cuttings ; 
consequently, it was my intention to send you a large 
quantity of cuttings next March. From the size and num- 
ber of trees which are growing in this vicinity, | think I 
can safely promise you four thousand cuttings ; and should 
a further supply be desired, the above number can be ob- 
tained here annually. Although I do not pretend to give 
you a memoir on the mulberry trees, but from the little 
knowledge which I have of their growth, and the informa- 
tion which I have received from practical men in this town, I 
can assure you, that no tree of our forests, grows with more 
luxuriance than the genuine Persian mulberry does with us. 
They are growing here on elevated gravelly regions, on 
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limestone soil, and bottom land with equal success. They 
are like a pheenix, they sprout from their ruins with an in- 
creased vigour. You might ask the question here, whether 
the mulberry trees in question, are the true kind, on the 
leaves of which the silk worm feeds? Of this, there is no 
doubt. The cuttings from which these trees were raised, 
were imported from Europe, by Bishop Ettwein, who has 
been largely engaged in that country, in silk establishments. 
After his arrival in this country, he cultivated the trees, 
and succeeded, beyond his most sanguine expectations, in 
brewling the silk worm, and manufacturing silk, equal in 
quality to the best China silk. We have two varieties 
here of the imported mulberry; one bears a purple, and 
the other a white fruit. Both are considered equally good, 
though some prefer the white. 

“ Bishop Ettwein’s method of breeding the silk worm was 
extremely simple, and attended with hardly any expense. 
At the time his silk worms had arrived to maturity, and 
showed a disposition to deposite their eggs, he gave them 
large sheets of paper, upon which the eggs were lodged. 
The sheets were then rolled up, and loosely packed into a 
box, after which he closed the box, and kept it in a dry 
and cool cellar, where he let them remain until the 
following spring. As soon as the mulberry leaves had ac- 
quired a sufficient size to afford food enough for his worms, 
and the season so far advanced, that he was under no ap- 
prehension that the crop might be cut off by frosts; he 
then opened the box and laid the sheets into a room of the 
temperature of 70° F. In afew days, the small worms 
made their appearance. He now began to furnish them 
with the mulberry leaves, still keeping sheets of paper un- 
der them. When one part of the paper became soiled by 
the excrements of the worm, he put the fresh leaves upon 
a clean part, to which the worms immediately travelled for 
their natural food, which gave the Bishop an opportunity 
to clean the soiled spot with the plume of a feather. The 
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worms required this attention for thirty-six days; they 
then begin to enclose themselves, by forming coccoons, 
At the time the worms begin to spin, the Bishop gave them 
plenty of branches of trees, on which they formed their 
coccoons ; and when they were too much crowded, he made 
paper cones, and put one in each, in which they began to spin. 
As soon as the worms had completed their coccoons, they 
were thrown into boiling water, and stirred with a stick; 
on the extremity of the stick, the ends of the silk became 
attached, from which the ends were collected, and reeled off 
the coccoons. The silk is then spun and prepared in the 
usual manner. | have omitted to mention, that the mulberry 
leaves must be thoroughly dry, before they are given to the 
worms, otherwise they will die. When I say dry, I mean 
free from moisture of either rain or dew.” 


Mansfield, Conn. Jan. 17, 1826. 

















Dear Sir, 


“ Yours requesting information respecting the manufacture 
of silk, has been received. 

“ My attendance on the superior court has prevented an 
early reply. 1 have devoted yesterday and to-day to the 
subject, have consulted those who have had the most ex- 
perience, and are best acquainted with the business; by 
which I am enabled to give you the following statement, 
which I think may be relied on as substantially correct. 

“One acre of full grown trees, set one and a half rods 
apart, will produce forty pounds* of silk. The labour may 
be estimated as follows: For the first three weeks after 
the worms are hatched, one woman acquainted with the 
business, or children that would be equal to such person. 
For the next twelve or fourteen days, five hands, or what 
would be equal to five, if performed by children. 

“In this period two men, with other help, would be em- 
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* The difference between this computed product and that of Mr. Genet is 
erroneous, and there must be an error in one or the other, 
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ployed to better advantage, than all women or children. 
This period finishes with the worms. For picking off the 
balls and reeling the silk, it will require about the same 
amount of labour for the same length of time as the last 
mentioned period, which may be all performed by women 
and children. The aforesaid labour and the board may be 
estimated at $80; the spinning the silk, at $34. 

“Forty pounds of silk at the lowest cash price is now 
worth $200—which makes the following result : 


“AQ Ibs. silk, at $5 per lb. - ich es $200 
Labour and board, . - ~~ $80 
Spinning, . - - - : 34—114 

which makes the nett proceeds of one acre, - $86 





“The principal part of the labour may be performed by 
women and children; but where the business is carried on 
to any considerable extent, it is considered more profitable 
to employ some men forthe last period of the worms. The 
above calculation is made upon full grown trees. The 
prices at the lowest cash prices. On land adapted to mul- 
berry trees they will continue to grow nearly forty years. 

“ But in a few years, (say ten,) they will be large enough 
to be profitable. In two or three years they are large 
enough to set from the seed; and the leaves may be pick- 
ed every year after the year they are set. 

“Tt is considered here that warm loam land, or land 
adapted to wheat and apple trees, is the best for. mulberry 
trees. 

“They will bear cultivation and manuring, which will 
increase their growth as much as any tree or plant what- 
ever. 

“ Where the trees are in warm, rich land, the leaves are 
much thicker and larger, and the quantity and quality much 
improved. 

“The quantity of silk manufactured in this town last 
year was about 3000 lbs., which was not considered an 

Vol. IX. 17 
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average year on account of the extreme hot weather which 
commenced about the time the worms were beginning to 
wind, on account of which a great many died before they 
had completed their balls. 

“J believe the foregoing answers all your inquiries. 

“If any thing else should be wanted, | will cheerfully give 
you all the information in my power. As to the quality of 
the silk, there is no doubt of its being equal, if not superior 
io any imported. 

“If the gentlemen of the committee wish to see a sample, 
1 will furnish one if required. 

“It is thought here by those best acquainted, that it is 
the best business to which land can be appropriated when 
the soil and climate are adapted to the trees, on account of 
the profit from the land, and on account of its furnishing a 
lucrative employment to so many women and children, 
whose labour could not be so productive in any other busi- 
ness. We hope Congress will afford us some encourage: 
ment. 


Respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 
JOHN FITCH.” 








ON THE CHANGE, OR SUPPOSED CHANGE IN THE CHARACTER 
OF FRUITS, BY THE FARINA OF OTHER VARIETIES OF THE 
SAME FRUITS; IN THE SAME YEAR IN WHICH THE IN- 
TERMIXTURE IS MADE,—By J. L. 


Whatever doubts may have been entertained as to the 
change produced in the seed by the introduction of the fa- 
rina of one variety, or even of one species of vegetables, or 
fruits, into the flowers of another, (the stamina of the other 
having been first carefully removed) the question seems to 
be now settled by such a number of carefully conducted 
experiments, by different persons, in every part of Europe, 
that it will no longer be contested. When the point was 
once ascertained beyond doubt. the principle was applied 
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‘o every branch of horticulture; to flowering shrubs and 
plants as well as to fruits; and new varieties to an almost 
unlimited extent have been produced, which continue to be 
as permanent, as the varieties found growing naturally. 
New and entirely distinct varieties, heretofore unknown 
have been produced of gooseberries, currants, grapes, pears, 
and apples—of peaches, apricots, nectarines, plums and 
strawberries—not accidental varieties merely, such as were 
formerly obtained by sowing the seeds, or planting the 
stones of those fruits, but varieties, in some measure the re- 
sult of calculation and judgment, produced by the impreg- 
nation of one variety.of fruit with another, with the view 
to remedy a particular defect—or to communicate a hardy 
and vigorous constitution to a fruit, which was tender and 
weakly. The success of Mr. Knight, and Mr. Van Mons, 
in experiments of this sort is unquestionable, and furnishes 
sufficient ground of encouragement to those who have curi- 
osity and patience sufficient to follow their meritorious ex- 
ample. I shall at the close of the present article insert 
some of the most remarkable cases of success in this course 
of experiments. 

The object of the present article is however different : 
it is to introduce some evidence and some remarks upon a 
disputed question, and that is, whether the fruit itself, (not 
the seed of the fruit) is changed by the influence or effect 
of the farina in the same year in which it is introduced. 
There can be no doubt that anomalous cases of this sort 
do from time to time occur, but the question seems to be, 
whether they are not exceptions rather than general laws. 
Apples have been presented to our society, two in twenty 
years, one half of which was red, and the other a perfect 
russeting ; and the difference of taste was as great; in ano- 
ther case a fruit, half of which was the woolly, and the other 
half the smooth peach or nectarine. In those cases they 
must be admitted to-be sports of nature, because they stood 


alone on the trees, and were never repeated in subsequent 
years. 
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There are, however, twocases of a more remarkable kind 
and of a permanentcharacter. The case of the apple cited 
by the Hon. Oliver Fiske, where the difference is con- 
stant; and of a pear tree owned by George Johonnot, Esq. 
of Salem, which bears two entirely dissimilar pears on-dif- 
ferent limbs. There is no direct proof, (though a probabi- 
lity) in either of these cases, that these anomalies are pro- 
duced by impregnation by the farina of neighbouring trees ; 
they seem rather to remain as single examples of «leviation 
from the ordinary laws of nature. In the course of more 
than twenty years’ pretty close attention to Horticulture, | 
have once or twice thought, 1 perceived the effect. of the 
mixture of the farina in the different species of the melon, 
squash, and pumpkin tribes. It is among these, if any 
where, we should expect to find it, because they bear the 
fruit or female flower, and the male flower in different parts 
of the plant, and as the female must be impregnated either 
by the wind, or by insects, if the farina of a distinct varie- 
ty, or species, should be introduced alone, it might be ex- 
pected to affect the fruit, but even in this case, it must be 
doubtful, as we cannot be assured, that the seed itself had 
not been impregnated ina preceding year. The weight 
of evidence in this case, is certainly against the effect being 
produced on the fruit the same year, because there has 
been scarcely a year, for twenty years, in which I have 
not raised the pumpkin and the winter squash, on the same 
ground; and yet I have met with not more than one or two 
cases of decided hybrids or mules. But with respect to 
other fruits, the proofs that they are not affected by vicinity 
are numerous, and to my own mind, entirely satisfactory. 
White and red currant bushes are, with me, planted in 
squares, so near together, that they nearly touch each © 
other, yet I never saw the least tendency. to communicate 
their respective properties. In the case of the Antwerp 
raspberries, as they are very apt to run into each other, 
owing to the running nature of their roots, I have had the 
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white, and the red growing promiscuously in the same stool, 
yet I never saw the least variation in the fruit. As I found 
my estate filled with large pear trees of from 20 to 30 
years of age, and many of the sorts were not valuable, I 
have grafted them with new varieties, and I have not less 
than 30 or 40 trees with two, and in some instances with 
three different sorts on the same tree; yet I never detected 
a single case of a pear, which was affected by the vicinity 
of the other. } 

My cherry and apple trees were planted without any 
regard to their difference of fruits. The estate having been 
confined as to extent; my father planted them so near, 
that their branches interlace each other. Yet each vari- 
ety retains all its peculiar characteristicks, without a single 
example to the contrary, during the long period of forty 
years, since | have known the estate. I have some wall 
fruit, (nectarines) in which I have inserted other necta- 
rines, and other woolly peaches, yet I never had a hybrid. 
My strawherries have often run into each other, yet the 
experience has been the same, so that I am constrained to 
believe, that the law is, that the change is produced in the 
perfect seed, and not in the receptacle or drupe or pome, or 
berry, and that the anomalous cases, which have often occur- 
red in all countries, are only exceptions. | shall now insert 
some articles on the subject from foreign publications. 


From the London Horticultural Transactions, Vol. V. page, 
63.—Observations on the accidental intermixture of charac- 
ter, in certain Fruits. By Joun Turner, F.L.S. Assis- 
tant Secretary. January 16, 1820. 


“Tn the course of the last season, several specimens of 
fruits came within my observation, in which a deviation 
from their true character was very perceptible. In re- 
marking on the evident intermixture of colour, form and 


4 
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flavour, which some of these fruits presented, I did not hesi- 
tate to ascribe it to the farina of one variety having come 
in contact with the flowers of another ata moment when the 
stigmas are in a proper condition to receive it: and on men- 
tioning my opinion, was surprised to find, that the fact of 
such intermixture producing an immediate change in the fruit 
was generally doubted, and by many pronounced to be im- 
possible. This led me to inquire, whether the subject had 
ever before engaged the attention of horticulturists, and not 
to go further back than the beginning of the last century, 
(though both Theophrastus and Ptiny seem to allude* to it,) 
I found that the notion was entertained by Bradley, who, in 
his new improvements in planting and gardening, after giv- 
ing directions for fertilizing the female flowers ofthe hazel 
with the pollen of the male says, “ By this knowledge we may 
alter the property and taste of any fruit, by impregnating 
the one with the farina of the other of the same class, as 
for example, a codlin with a pearmain, which will occasion 
the codlin to last a longer time than usual, and be of a 
sharper taste; or, if the winter fruit should be fecundated 
with the dust of the summer kinds, they will decay before 
their usual time; and it is from this accidental coupling of 
the farina of one kind with another, that in an orchard 
where there is a variety of apples, even the fruit gathered 
from the same tree differs in its flavour and time of ripen- 
ing, and moreover the seeds of these apples so generated be- 
ing changed by that means from their natural qualities, will 
produce different kinds of fruit if they are sown.” 

“Tn the Philosophical Transactions also for 1745, the sub- 
ject is noticed by Mr. Benjamin Cook, in a paper “con- 
cerning the effect which the farina of the blossoms of dif- 
ferent sorts of apple trees had on the fruit of a neighbour- 
ing tree. In this communication it is stated that Mr. Cook 
sent to Mr Peter Collinson some russetings changed by the 


* Theophrast: Hist, Plant. 1. ii. c. 4.—Plinii Hist. Nat. 1. xvii. c. 25. 
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farina of a next neighbour, whose name he wanted skill to 
know, but could only say, the russetings had acquired his 
face and complexion. Mr. Collinson then produced seve- 
ral samples of the apples; an untainted russeting, a russet- 
ing changed in complexion which grew among a great clus- 
ter of unaltered brethren, and some apples of the other tree 
which had caused the change in the russetings, and whose 
fruit had in return received a rough cast from the russet- 
ings.” 

“ A further proof of such intermixture taken place is 
also given by the same writer in the transactions for the 
year 1748, and again alluded to in 1749. 

“ Having thus shown, that the opinion now entertained 
is not a novel one, J shall proceed to mention the instan- 
ces which I have observed. In the spring of 1819, I gave 
some carefully saved melon seeds of the netted succado 
kind to a friend near London. The young plants raised 
from these were injudiciously planted by the gardener in a 
frame with a larger and inferior variety. The fruits of the 
succado set well, but as they swelled they gave evident 
symptoms of having Jost their true character, and when cut 
were found to be very worthless, arising, as | conceive, 
from the share which the inferior variety had in them.” 

[Note by the editor. ‘This first case cited by Mr. Turner 
of his own experience proves both too little, and too much. 
It proves too little, because, although the seed were care- 
fully saved, the succado melon might by accident have 
been injured by impregnation the year before, and all ad- 
mit, that in such a case the seeds will suffer: but it also 
proves too much, for it has been the practice of all garden- 
ers, (time immemorial) to plant often in the same frame, 
and always in the same bed, when grown in the open air, 
from 2 to 4 or more sorts of melons. I never knew such an 
effect on the fruit, nor can it be common, as it would not 
have been matter of surprise to Mr. Turner’s learned 
‘riends, as he admits it was: nor would it have been doubt- 
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ed, and pronounced impossible, as he declared they did. 
So far from it, it would have been a received maxim, that 
the vicinity of bad, ruins fine melons.] 

Mr. Turner proceeds; “In the autumn of the same year, 
1 examined on the trees in Mr. Braddick’s garden at 
Thames Ditton, an evident mixture of character in a cod- 
lin and the Ribston Pippin in more than one individual, on 
the sides of the trees next each other, while the fruit on the 
opposite sides was wholly untainted. The probability of 
such mixture taking place is great in Mr. Braddick’s gar- 
den, owing to many varieties being grafted on the same 
stock, and to the closeness with which both the espalier 
and standard tree are planted.” [The situation of Mr. 
Braddick’s trees in this respect closely resembles my own, 
yet I have never seen such an effect produced. A friend 
of mine has an apple tree, every limb of which is grafted 
with different fruit, yet | never heard him intimate that he 
had ever perceived such an effect.—J. L.] 

Mr. Turner proceeds; “Early in the year 1820, Mr. 
Braddick sent to the Society, samples of two sorts of the 
preceding year’s growth, which he had himself taken from 
the trees, and carefully presumed to show the extraordina- 
ry sport which they had made. The two sorts were the 
Holland Pippin and the white winter Calville, apples to- 
tally unlike in appearance; they grew on low standards 
near each other; two of the specimens gathered from the 
sides of the trees not contiguous, retained their natural 
character perfectly well, but the White Calville, gathered 
from the side of the tree next the Holland Pippin, had lost 
much of its own form and colour, and partaken largely of 
that of its neighbour, while the Holland Pippin taken from 
the side next the Calville, had become nearly a Calville in 
form and colour. In October of the same year, Mr. Brog- 
den showed me two apples, in which a no less remarkable 
change had taken place. The one was a French crab, 
erown near a Ribston Pippin, the character of which it 
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had taken, and the other was a Golden Pippin which grew 
near a Russet, and in which the two varieties, though so 
widely different, were evidently blended. These several 
instances all coming within my observation in the course of 
two seasons, have fully satisfied me, that a change both in 
character and quality of fruits is frequently effected ; it 
will be for the Physiologist to instruct us as to the mode by 
which it is done, and probably a close investigation of the 
subject may discover in this process of nature sufficient to 
account for the occasional appearance of a nectarine on 
the same branch with a peach. This indeed appears to 
me a more reasonable mode of accounting for such an 
anomaly than any which I have yet heard suggested. 

“ T have noticed these few facts for the purpose of draw- 
ing the attention of horticulturists to the subject, and I 
trust that those who have leisure and opportunities, will by 
actual experiment, endeavour to ascertain whence these oc- 
casional deviations arise. Such an investigation will not 
be useless; for if there does exist in fruits such a liability 
to change, it will at onee be evident to the intelligent cul- 
tivator, how much care is requisite in growing melons, &c. 
&c. to secure their true characters, even without reference 
to saving seed for a future crop. Such experiments will, 
I doubt not, frequently succeed, if made with care, and on 
large flowered plants; on apples, pears, &c. it will probably 
be accident only that will give success.” 

There is abundant and wise caution in his conclusion, 
and it proves that he had not very sanguine convictions on 
the subject. Why should it so rarely succeed if it is a law 
of nature? That careful and numerous experiments have 
been made during a period of 30 years without one in- 
stance of success will be seen by the following note of 
Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. President of the London 
Horticultural Society, to whom Mr. Turner’s paper was 
réferred for his opinion. 


Note by the President, Hort. Trans. Vol. V. page 67. 
Vol. TX, 18 
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‘The Council of the Horticultural Society, having done 
me the honour to ask my opinion upon the. subject. of 
the foregoing paper, I beg leave to observe, that. not 
having seen the varieties of fruit mentioned in it, I feel 
much less qualified to judge than those gentlemen who had 
opportunities of inspecting all the circumstances. The 
evidence given, however, is much more than sufficient to 
satisfy me most perfectly, that the variations in form and 
quality were as extensive as they are described to have 
been: and indeed I have stated in a former communication 
to the society a much more extraordinary circumstance of 
the same kind, in which a branch of the yellow magnum 
bonum plum tree bore red fruit, perfectly similar in ap- 
pearance to the variety usually called the red magnum bo- 
num plum. This occurred in one season only, after which 
the branch recovered its former habits. My garden did 
not coniain the variety last mentioned, but if it had, I should 
not be in the least inclined to attribute the change of colour 
and character, which occurred to the operation of its pollen 
(or farina) for J have in some-hundred instances (I can in truth 
say some thousand instances) introduced the pollen of one va- 
riety of the Plum: the Pear, the Apple, the Cherry, the Peach, 
the Melon, and other fruits, into the blossom of others of very 
different and opposite habits, and 1 have never (although | 
have most closely attended to the results) found in any one 
instance, the form, colour, size, or flavour of the fruit belong- 
ing to such blossoms in any degree whatever changed or affect- 
ed. The fruit and seed coats in all cases which have come 
under my inspection are given wholly by the female parent 
(that is the one into which the farina was introduced) and 
the interior and essential parts of the seeds, those which 
constitute the future plant, are alone changed by the male 
parent, without which these I believe neverexist.. I there- 
fore feel myself, fully qualified to decide, that in the devia- 
tions of the fruits mentioned from their ordinary character, 
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the operation of the pollen of another variety was not the 
disturbing cause.” 

Such was Mr. Knight’s conclusion, and a most logical 
and truly philosophical one it assuredly is, if philosophy is 
to be guided in natural sciences by facts, and experiments. 
It should be known by our readers, (though Mr. Knight 
does not here state it, his process of changing fruits being 
perfectly familiar to the Council of the Horticultural So- 
ciety) that before he introduces the pollen or farina of a 
different variety, he carefully removes all the anthers of the 
blossom into which the foreign farina or pollen is to be in- 
troduced, and he does this before the flower expands, and 
before the anthers burst and discharge their pollen, so that 
he may be sure that the germ is not impregnated with its 
own farina. 

The trial therefore is much more perfect, and the opera- 
tion much better adapted to effect a change in the fruit, 
than in the few cases cited, yet in the thousand instan- 
ces of his careful experiments, he never saw a change in 
form, colour, or quality! What then? do you doubt the 
well attested facts? No, but they must either be the result 
of some other law, of which we are ignorant, or the effect 
of an occasional and unfrequent sport of nature. At any 
rate, the case is of so rare occurrence, as not to justify the 
fears suggested by Mr. Turner, that fruits may be often in- 
jured from these causes.—It is worthy of remark, that the 
attention of the scientifick cultivators was called to this sub- 
ject in the beginning and middle of the last century, yetno 
new light has been thrown upon it, and Mr. Turner freely 
avows, that it is now doubted and pronounced impossible ; 
(not the fact, but the cause) by men of science in England, 
and we all know to what a high degree of advancement 
that science has now reached in Great Britain. 

I have this season made two experiments according to 
Mr. Knight’s method, by removing the anthers from un- 
opened flowers and inserting the farina of another variety. 
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1 have introduced the pollen of the Baldwin apple into a 

blossom of the little Pomme d’Api, and into a French Ren. 

net which has a russet coat. If the fruit should grow, we 

shall at least have one experiment of our own. J. L. 
Roxbury, May 16, 1826. 


Some examples of the successful application of Mr. Knight's 
practice of “ crossing the breeds,” of fruits and flowers. 


It is known, that the celebrated Father of Botany, Lin- 
nus, suggested the idea of the practicability of changing 
the character of the several varieties of plants by impreg- 
nation with the farina of others. It had been before 
known, that the inhabitants of Africa, and Asia, had been 
in the practice of fertilizing the germs of the female date 
tree, by transporting sometimes to great distances the fari- 
na of the male plants, and introducing it into the female 
flower. Mr. Knight however was the first, who, availing 
himself of the discovery of the sexual system, or rather the 
fact, that the pollen shed by the anthers of plants was es- 
sential to the perfect maturity of the seed, went into a 
course of ingenious experiments to improve certain fruits 
by artificial impregnation in which he has beén eminently 
successful. ‘T'o be sure the process requires great care, 
exactness and patience, and to the complete execution of 
such experiments, fortune and a thorough bred gardener are 
convenient aids, though not indispensable. 

If Mr. Knight’s success had only been proved by his 
own representations, men might have supposed that he was 
partial to his own productions, creations we may almost 
call them, but his own preducts have been generally sub- 
mitted to the London Horticultural Society, a body emi- 
nently qualified to judge, and strict, and rigorous in pro- 
nouncing sentence. 
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Production by the new process. 


In 1809, Mr. Knight sent to the London Horticultural 
Society, two dozens of a. new apple, which he called the 
Downton Pippin. It was produced by introducing the fa- 
rina or pollen of the Golden Pippin, into the blossoms of 
the Orange Pippin, and he thinks the fruit will be thought 
no very humble imitation of its male parent, the Gold- 
en Pippin. The Herefordshire Agricultural Society (Here- 
ford is the greatest cider county in Great Britain) thought 
it an excellent cider apple, and the hydrometer as well as 
the palate, indicates that its juice holds in solution a large 
quantity of saccharine matter. It is a tree of rapid growth, 
and a most luxuriant or prolific bearer, It ripens rather 
earlier than the Golden Pippin, but may be kept till March. 

Mr. Knight expressed his hope soon to be able to send 
other new varieties of the apple, to supply the place of 
which have been cultivated, and of which the vital principle 
is nearly exhausted. . 

In the same year Mr. Knight succeeded in obtaining 
three new varieties of the Peach by the process of impreg- 
nation. By communicating the pollen of the Red Nutmeg 
peach to the stigmas of the French Mignonne he succeeded 
in giving the hardihood of the male parent while the fruit 
retained the other good qualities of the female. 

He remarked, that he had no doubt, that in this way the 
tender peach and nectarines, which now in England require 
the protection of a wall, might be raised as standards. 

In 1810, Mr. Knight made a communication concerning 
the practicability of raising by crosses hardier varieties of 
pears; “as he had more than once succeeded in combining 
the hardiness and vigour of the Siberian crab, with the 
richness of the Golden Pippin, so he doubted not he should 
be able to combine the hardiness of the Swan’s egg pear 
with the valuable qualities of the Colman or Chaumontal.” 
Naving remarked that great manufacturing towns were 
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more healthy in seasons in which fruit abounded, he was 
solicitous to increase the number and quantity of pleasant 
fruits, he had therefore amused himself, with attempts to 
form new varieties of winter pears. In the spring of 1797, 
he withdrew the stamina from the flowers of a young and 
healthy Autumn Bergamot pear, and introduced the farina 
of the St. Germain. In ten years it bore fruit. . Its form 
was spherical, eight inches in circumference, and it remain- 
ed sound till Deceniber, shewing, that it had acquired some 
of the qualities of its male parent. 

In 1811, Mr. Knight sent grafts to the London Horticul- 
tural Society, of six different new sorts.of apples, to wit, 
the yellow and red Ingestrie Pippin. The Grange apple, 
and the Downton Pippin. The latter he observes is equal- 
ly well calculated for the dessert, the press, and for culina- 
ry purposes, and he knew of noapple that could be brought 
to market with so much advantage, being a very early 
bearer. He sent also grafts of the Brindgwood pippin, 
which is an excellent winter apple ; he believes it will prove 
valuable and productive. Another was also sent, called 
the Wormsley pippin, ripens in the end of October. It is 
very large, and in the consistency and juiciness of its pulp, 
it more nearly resembles the Newtown pippin of America, 
than any other apple with which he was acquainted. 

The four first varieties above mentioned were obtained 
by crossing the Orange and Golden pippins, and the other 
from the Golden pippin and Golden Harvey. 

In 1817, Mr. Knight sent to the London Horticultural 
Society, some peaches which he had raised by impregna- 
ting the almond with the peach, and he takes that occasion 
to urge his own opinion that they are but one species, and 
that the peach is but an almond improved by cultivation. 

In 1818, Mr. Knight sent 18 new varieties of strawber- 
ries, all produced by his newly invented process of cross- 
ing, and he stated at the same time that his garden then 
contained 400 new varieties of strawberries, some very 
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bad, but the greater part tolerably good, and a few excel: 
lent. 

He sent also a very early black cherry, produced by 
crossing, ripening earlier than the May duke, this must be 
valuable for that property. | 

Mr. Knight in 1818, sent a new plum, the production of 
the yellow magnum bonum plum and of the green gage. 
The secretary, Mr. Sabine, in his note says, that this new 
fruit was tasted at the general meeting of the Society, and 
was much approved. It seemed in its shape, colour and 
taste, to have partaken of both its parents. Mr. Knight 
produced three new varieties of cherries, in 1816. The 
Black eagle, the Elton, and the Waterloo, and four new va- 
rieties of peaches which are commended by the Secretary 
of the Horticultural Society. 

We could extend this list much farther, but enough has 
been said to show that this is no idle speculation. — Its prin- 
cipal value consists in your being able by this process to 
correct any particular defects in a valuable fruit. Thus 
Mr. Knight has succeeded in giving a hardy character to 
peaches, and been enabled to raise them to perfection in 
situations where they could not be made to ripen before. 

Mr. Knight has not stood alone in this attempt to produce 
new varieties of fruits in this scientifick and artificial man- 
ner. He has been successfully followed by many intelli- 
gent cultivators, and not a year now passes without many 
valuable additions to all the varieties of fruits, from the no- 
blest, the pear, to the smallest, the currant. 








SOME REMARKS ON. THE DESTRUCTIVE POWERS OF THE 
ROSE BUG. 


The Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
having reccived from various parts of the State, in the sum- 
mer of 1825, accounts of the extensive devastation and in- 
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jury produced by this insect, were induced to offer a pre. 
mium to any person who should produce an essay on its 
natural history, and point out any probable means of check. 
ing their progress. No such essay has appeared, to our 
deep regret. We remain in ignorance, as to their mode of 
propagation, and the wonderfully sudden appearance of 
them in such clouds is left still unexplained. Having been 
a severe sufferer by them the last year, and a still greater 
one during the present season, I thought that an account of 
their appearance and progress and effects might not be 
useless. 

The rose bug is not one of those insects, which, like the 
locust and the caterpillar or the slug worm appear in great 
numbers either at stated, or indeterminate intervals, and 
then wholly disappear. It is an annual and constant vi- 
sitor, and this circumstance renders its occasional inunda- 
tions, if | may use a metaphor, the: more unaccountable, 
for we can see no apparent reason why it should not 
every year abound to a destructive extent. In ordinary 
seasons, the rose bug is seldom seen except upon the plant 
whose name it bears, and I never recollect a year in which 
the rose was not more or less injured by it, but it is rather 
a curious, though an unquestionable fact, that in the sea- 
sons in which it becomes a general scourge, it deserts the 
rose bush, and that plant almost wholly escapes uninjured. 
The rose bug is the most general feeder of any insect 
which | have ever known. The Canker worm attaches it- 
self to the apple and the cherry, and when it is abundant, 
it will strip the American elm of all its foliage. The slug 
worm prefers the cherry and the pear. It rarely touches 
any other plants except the thorn, a cousin german of the 
pear. The common caterpillar prefers the apple, will take 
the cherry and rarely the peach, and leaves. undisturbed 
all other plants, unless driven to it by famine. The rose 
bug is omniverous. It eats with apparent relish, and it has 
destructively attacked not injuriously simply, but destruc: 
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tively, the cherry, the apple, the grape, Indian corn, pease, 
beans, the common potato, squashes, pumpkins, the sweet 
potato and the elm, besides its favourite, the rose. It at- 
tacks also meadow grasses, and in the summer of 1825, 
when my meadows were cut, they rose in such clouds, as 
to cover the hats, and clothes of persons employed in mow- 
ing them. : 

The first recollection which I have of the appearance of 
this insect in such terrific numbers, was in the year 1810. 
They then fastened upon my grape vines, and though I em- 
ployed all my own hands, and hired additional labourers, 
they succeeded in cutting off the crop of grapes. 

From that year, though they occasionally annoyed my 
grape vines, yet they gave me no anxiety, till three years. 
since. I then discovered them in vast numbers, such as 
could not be described, and would not be believed, if. they 
were described, or, at least, none but an ocular witness 
could conceive of their numbers, on a russeting apple. tree, 
which stood remote from all others. The numbers on this 
tree were so great, that destruction by hand was out of 
the question. I put sheets under the tree and shook them 
down and burnt them. Water will not drownthem. They 
can live in tobacco juice 12 hours, and will climb up the 
sides of the vessel and escape. Fire or crushing are the 
only remedies, unless our naturalists will discover how we 
may attack them in the egg, or in the larva, or chrysalis 
state. This single apple tree has been successively attack- 
ed for three years, and has been nearly destroyed by them. 
{ mention this fact, because I think that it has some ten- 
dency, coupled with other interesting ones, yet to be stat- 
ed, to. show the locality of the evil, that the eggs are depo- 
sited in certain districts, which are contiguous, or conveni- 
ent for the food of the future progeny. . In 1825, they were 
abundant over all my grounds, but still I did not suffer 
much injury till about the 25th of June, when they took 


possession in one day of a bigarou cherry tree, (the large 
Vol. EX. 19 
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white heart,) about fifty feet high, and loaded with 4 or § 
bushels of cherries nearly ripe. Their appearance Was 
so sudden, that two days before, I thought of gathering the 
cherries, which were entirely fair and free from them. In 
two days after the examination I could not find a cherry, 
without two rose bugs upon it, and many had ten. The 
leaves of the tree certainly not less than 10,000 in number, 
were covered with them, were literally alive with them: In 
five days, the whole tree was precisely in the state in 
which the canker worms leave the apple tree ; nothing but 
the ribs of the leaves was to be seen. The tree fell a vic- 
tim to it,as Texpected. It was the most vigorous cherry tree | 
J ever saw, and three fourths of it is entirely dead this year, 
and the residue must follow. This was the only serious 
loss I sustained last year. In the present year not a rose 
bug was visible on the 31st day of May. On the Ist day of 
June I gathered at 8 o’clock in the morning a mess of pease, 
and not a rose bug was to be seen upon the vines. At ten, 
1 had occasion to visit those vines again, and they were 
literally swarming with rose bugs of both sexes, generally 
double, of full size, and no appearance of youth. I pro- 
ceeded to kill them by hand, the only sure remedy. In three 
hours after, they appeared on some rows of bush beans to the 
number of some thousands. I killed them all, and as soon as 
I had gone through, I returned to see if any had escaped, and 
I found them as full as before. They appeared the next day 
on my corn, and to give some idea of their numbers, we killed 
25 on one leaf, the corn being then only 6 inches high. They 
then attacked my young cherry trees, which they stripped 
in 12 hours. On one hill of corn, we killed 105 rose bugs, 
and there were not more than 12 or 14 leaves on the stalks, 
which were only 5 in number. It would be but a moder- 
ate computation to allow, that we killed 100,000 of them 
on a quarter of an acre. I followed them up for one week, 
every morning; and have nearly subdued them on that 
piece of ground, but they have yet three weeks to run, and 
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they may-re-appear in greater numbers than ever. How 
do they propagate in summer? Ican find no eggs. The 
yellow and black striped bugs which infest the squashes 
present the same difficulty : you see no eggs; they must be 
deposited in the earth, but you see no young ones ; do they 
come forth full grown at once? No, this is impossible. Do 
they remain below the surface till they are full grown? I 
am inclined to believe it, as they are capable of living be- 
low ground, and always seek a refuge there, when attack- 
ed. It is not so with the disgusting squash bug, the com- 
panion and the friend of the yellow bug, who agree to di- 
vide between them this plant of our care. The yellow bug 
preys upon the leaf, the black triangular squash bug feeds 
upon the bark or cortex of the root and stem. This bug 
is easily destroyed. It is sluggish. It places its eggs in 
open view on the lower, or upper sides of the leaf, and the 
careful farmer or gardener will crush the eggs before they 
hatch. If he does not, his vines will be covered with the 
young squash bugs of all sizes and ages, and no state or vi- 
gour of the squash, the cucumber or melon, (even when 
the fruit is nearly ripe) is any security against them in dry 
seasons. 

As we know that the squash bug lays eggs which pro- 
duce, not larva, but the perfect insect, is'it not probably also 
the case with the rose bug, and the yellow bug? Their 
incessant amours cannot certainly be without producéion, 
and their constant re-appearance for many weeks would 
lead us to believe, that they produce the perfect insect 
either viviparous, as does the Aphis, or from eggs, as the 
squash bug certainly does. No doubt all these points are 
settled, and were well known to Fabricius and Olivier, but 
unhappily those who have these treasures of knowledge 
keep them from us under lock and key. If the knowledge 
of the mode of propagation should not enable us to meet 
the evil and to subdue it, yet in our day of inquiry, it is 
agreeable to know the truth, and the whole truth, under 
the hope, that ingenuity will devise a remedy.—J. L. 
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ON THE LONGEVITY, OR DURATION OF VARIETIES OF FRUITS, 


Is there any law of nature by which the duration of va- 
rieties of particular fruits is limited? The subject is a very 
important one, and it is comparatively new. Its novelty 
ought not to be an objection, in an age in which chemistry 
has unfolded so many wonders unknown to preceding ge- 
nerations, and in which the expansive force of elastic 
fluids has produced such changes:in manufacturing indus- 
try, and in the management of ships. Let us approach 
this question fearlessly. A gentleman of Great Britain, 
now nearly eighty years of age, discovered what had es- 
caped the philosophers of Europe, including Malpigi and 
Grew, two of the ablest physiologists ; that the sap of trees 
ascended in the alburnum, and after furnishing the leaves 
with their sustenance, descended in the bark, and between 
the bark and the alburnum. This discovery, modestly an- 
nounced by Mr. Knight, never since questioned, admitted 
by all, and proved to be true by numberless experiments, 
raised the reputation of this learned, though modest man, 
and he was soon drawn from his.retreat in Shropshire, and 
made the President of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don, a Society, composed of some of the- most intelligent 
cultivators of that nation. 

Mr. Knight among other remarks, resulting from fifty 
‘years’ experience, had taken notice of the fact, that certain 
old varieties of fruits were less productive, and the trees 
less vigorous than they had been heretofore. This fact 
which he announced as one familiar to all farmers in Eng- 
land was admitted at first to be true by all. It was a sim- 
ple fact, which ¢f not true, would have been at once deni- 
ed; but so far from being denied by the five thousand en- 
lightened gardeners and cultivators of England, Holland, 
and France, they have for 20 years admitted it to be a fact; 
and we shall show, that the only individuals who have 
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questioned it, have only doubted its universality, and have 
attempted to prove that there were some exceptions to it. 
The very attempt itself, feeble as it was, only proved the 
correctness of the general rule. Mr. Knight, who is no 
theorist, but a philosopher on the principles of Bacon, go- 
ing no further than his facts would warrant, sought for 
a solution of the causes of this undoubted fact. He readi- 
ly found one in the universal law, that all animated beings, 
with which we are acquainted have a youth and an old 
age, and die. An individual variety of the apple, for ex- 
ample, produced by seed, must of course die. Its duration 
is not precisely ascertained, and cannot be. Various cir- 
cumstances may prolong its duration, but no man who has 
seen the progress of an oak, or an elm, can doubt that the 
individual has its appointed duration, that as it grew from 
a small beginning, so, it must decline. 

The only question is, can this life be ex‘ended indefi- 
nitely, by artificial means, by grafts or buds? Let us 
carefully separate the question of facts from the theory. 
In what manner does a graft or a bud derive assistance 
from the stock into which it is inserted? Does the new 
stock alter its original character and qualities? The very 
ground of the process of engrafting proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple, that the essential characters are unchanged. and so is 
the fact. Setting aside the minor question, sometimes agi- 
tated, whether the stock does not affect in some degree the 
qualities of the fruit, it may be asserted, that the form of 
the leaves, the colour of the stalk. the appearance of the 
buds, the growth, whether upright or trailing, are all the 
same in the graft, as in the parent from which it had been 
taken. Put the Siberian crab on a cultivated winter fruit, 
it blossoms earlier, as early as its own parent, and pro- 
duces a crab apple, in all respects similar to those produc- 
ed on its parent. Reverse it,—put a large apple on a crab 
stock, and the scion will produce large fruit, like its parent. 
What then is the natural inference from these unquestioned 
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facts? That the stock furnishes the nutriment only, and 
does no more, .than if you had obtained the same result by 
layers. It is difficult to conceive, indeed it is absolutely 


impossible to believe, that a perennial character, an ever 
during existence, can be given by achange sosimple. We 
know in fact, that all the delicacy, and tenderness, and lia. 
bility to disease which belonged to the parent plant pur. 
sues the offspring wherever inserted. I would say this 
with some qualification. If the parent stock ha:! some pe. 
culiar disease arising from its location or any other cause, 
the graft may escape it in a new stock, but a graft taken 
from a healthy parent, which is subject to mildew, or to 
cast its fruit, or is in the habit of bearing”every other 
year, or every year, will carry with it all these qualities, 
In truth the graft. is nothing more than a prolongation of 
the stem of the parent plant, and is as much so after itis 
inserted in another tree as before, or if it had remained on 
its parent stock. Mr. Knight, looking around him, found all 
the old varieties of fruit failing, and he attributed it very 
naturally to old age. ‘Those who oppose this opinion are 
bound to shew, that the allegations upon which his opinion 
was founded are not true. 

It is experience alone which can. decide the question, 
and it is of no small importance in this case, that the facts 
confidently asserted by him, were received by his cotem- 
poraries in Great Britain as true; and however great their 
respect for his opinion and character, they would have 
laughed at his suggestion, that the Styre, and the Golden 
pippin, and many others which he mentions, were failing, if 
they were in reality as vigorous as ever. While the wri- 
tings of distinguished cultivators in England and Scotland 
furnish many incontestible proofs of the admission of Mr. 
Knight’s solution of the causes of the decay of many va- 
luable fruits, we have met with but two objectors, the Rev. 
William Williamson, and Mr. Loudon. We shall devote a 
few lines to both. Mr. Williamson, the most respectable of 
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the two, says “ when we consider that the graft is but an 
extension of the parent stock, and therefore liable to all 
the diseases and defects of its original, and that most of our 
fruits have been cultivated by grafting during many years, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that they would, in common 
with every thing which has life, arrive at that period when 
they would begin to decline, and at last totally fail. It was 
therefore recommended by several skilful horticulturalists, 
io remedy this evil by raising trees from the kernels of the 
fruit, which, having a renovated existence, would be free 
from these defects. This theory seemed so reasonable 
that many were induced to adopt it; and so assured was I 
of its truth that | began to raise trees in this manner, fully 
expecting that though the fruit might not possibly be so 
good, I should at least possess a tree free from disease. 
In the course of a few years, however, I was greatly dis- 
appointed, in finding that many of these young trees, some 
only twelve months old, began to exhibit the same diseases, 
and to be affected in a greater degree than many of our 
oldest varieties. It is therefore evident that old age is not 
the only cause of decay, but that probably in young trees it 
arises from some external cause not connected with the 
plant itself; and I am induced to think that the great dimi- 
nution of the ordinary warmth of our summer months for 
some years past, is the principal cause of the premature 
decay which I have described.” Mr. Williamson then 
goes on to support his own theory by a course of femarks 
which have very little bearing on the present question. We 
solicit the attention of our readers to the following sugges- 
tions, in relation to Mr. Williamson’s opinions. 

First. Mr. Williamson admits the fact, as fully as Mr. 
Knight had ever stated it, that the old varieties of fruits 
were upon the decline, and that some remedy was required 
for the admitted evil. 

Secondly, He admits, that the solution given by Mr. 
Knight was reasonable, and was agreed to be so by other 
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skilful horticulturalists; and he assigns the same powerfu! 
and natural arguments in favour of it, which Mr. Knight 
had done. 

Thirdly, Mr. Williamson appears to have been singv- 
larly unfortunate in the treatment of his seedlings. Mr, 
Knight’s seedlings have proved unusually healthy and vi. 
gorous, the cold summer notwithstanding. We can add, 
that all the new varieties of pears, cherries and apples sent 
by Mr. Knight to this country, have proved to be perfectly 
hea!thy and vigorous; much more sothan our old worn out 
varieties: and lastly, Mr. Williamson seems to have over. 
looked one difficulty in his own theory. The cold sun- 
mers would affect equally all the varieties of apples, yet 
there was no complaints that we learn, except with regard 
to the aged varieties, and Mr. Williamson’s own seedlings, 
Mr. Williamson’s remarks were made 18 years since, and 
were admitted into the transactions of the Horticultural 
Society ; yet they appear to have produced no change in 
the opinions of the members of that Society. Mr. Knight's 


sentiments seem still to have their former influence on opl- 
nions and practice. 


Mr. Loudon, a professed author, has expressed his 
doubts of the soundness of Mr. Knight’s theory ; but he ad- 
mits the fact that the old varieties are diseased and declin- 
ing; and the only argument he adduces against the theory, 
is the production of certain examples, in which the old va- 
rieties seem yet to flourish. 

There is no attempt '« show that Golden pippins are 
generally restored, or the Styre apple used as a cider apple 
extensively, but that individual cases can be found in 
which they still flourish. This Mr. Knight not only antici- 
pated, but constantly repeated,—that in favourable situa- 
tions, and hy a change of soil, worn out varieties might be 
made to endure, he would not say how long. 

So far for British opinion and authority. What is the 
experience of America ? 
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it is to this country, in an especial manner, that a man 
desirous of investigating this subject would look. We had 
no indigenous apples or pears of any value. The natives 
or aborigines had no good varieties of any fruits in posses- 
sion. We imported our apples, pears, cherries, plums, and 
peaches, from Europe. Our country has not been settled 
by Europeans, for a longer period than is assigned by Mr. 
Knight and others, for the average duration of varieties of 
the apple, and a shorter period, than that, which they allow 
for the pear. 

We can scarcely conceive of a stronger proof than is 
furnished by our experience of the truth of Mr. Knight's 
doctrine on this subject. 

We have at this moment in New England, not one varie- 


ty of apple common in France or Great Britain, except the 


Pearmain,* which is much diminished in quantity, and al- 
most extinct; and except varieties, introduced within fifty 
years, directly from England and France, and chiefly con- 
fined to the gardens of Amateurs and Horticulturists. How 
has this happened? Why are not our apples the same as 
those we see in Covent Garden and in Herefordshire? We 
assert the fact, that they are not, from our own knowledge : 
We did not recognize i» the English or French markets, 
any apples which were known tous. Our Roxbury Rus- 
setting, our Baldwin apple, our Rhode Island Greening, our 
Newton pippin, and our Spitzenberg, are equally strangers 
there, and found only in the gardens of the curious... When 
this fact shall be either disproved or explained, Mr. 
Knight’s doctrine may be more successfully attacked. For 
ourselves we are astonished that. we should not have been 
the first discoverers of the doctrine. The disappearance of 
all the old English apples, and the appearance of new va- 
rieties far superior to any, which France or England can 
produce, ought to have taught us, that fruits are perishable, 
and must be renewed. The case of Mr. Parsons’s Golden 


* We consider the Golden pippin, a garden apple. 


Vol. IX, 20 
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pippin, is an exception only. We have tried the Golden 
pippin more recently, and it is as diseased as they repre. 
sent it. | 

As to peaches, they are so constantly reproduced by 
planting, that we can scarcely trace their history in our 
country. One American variety, however, which was su- 
perior to any European one, has become extinct, or at least 
we know of no tree still surviving. Yet great pains were 
taken to preserve it. | 

Of the old European pears it may be’ safely asserted, 
that they are on the decline with us. We speak from 
knowledge ; we remember them in their prime, and we 
perceive their decay. Individual exceptions there are, but 
who will deny that the Chaumontelle, the Virgoulouse, the 
St. Germain, the Summer and Winter Good Christian, and 
the St. Michael, are not generally in a diseased or desperate 
state? Our own new varieties are healthy, vigorous, and 
prolific. On the whole, therefore, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that Mr. Knight’s doctrine is true, and that it is our 
interest to seek new varieties, if we would enjoy what some 
of our predecessors did, abundance of good fruits. 

The writer of this article has suffered too deeply from 
cultivating worn out varieties, not to be solicitous to procure, 
and to propagate new ones. J. L. } 
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REVIEW. 
Review of the third volume of the “ Memoirs of the Board of 
Agriculture of the State of New York.” Published by 
authority: Albany, 1826. 


A work on the subject of agriculture, proceeding from 
some of the most enlightened cultivators of the first Agri- 
cultural State in the Union, cannot fail of being interesting 
to all those parts of the United States, whose soil, climate, 
and culture, bear any resemblance to those of New York. 
Although in some important respects, New York differs 
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essentially from the New England States, especially in the 
superior fertility of its soil, and its adaptation to the growth 
of wheat, yet in many other respects there is a great simi- 
larity. New York is a great grazing state, raises to ad- 
vantage, cattle, both for the butcher, and the dairy, and is 
at the same time, one of the greatest wool growing States 
inthe Union. In these respects, her interests are the same 
with those of New England. New York and New England 
are therefore equally interested in all questions, which re- 
gard the provision of more abundant and cheaper food for 
cattle and sheep. Hence the qualities of the different 
sorts of grasses, the best kinds of roots for winter fodder, 
and the most profitable mode of raising, keeping, and ex- 
pending them, are questions alike interesting to us both. 
No apology therefore can be necessary for introducing to 
the attention of our farmers this very interesting volume, 
nor shall we be censured, we presume, for making copious 
extracts from it, since the expensive form, in which it ap- 
pears, places it beyond the reach of most of the farmers of 
New England. There is a most essential difference be- 
tween the cultivators of New England generally, and those 
of New York, in regard to their means of procuring works 
on the subject of agriculture. 

The farms in New York are generally much larger than 
those of New England, and the class of farmers in easy 
circumstances, far more numerous in the former. The 
volume in question is both in matter, and execution, supe- 
rior to most of the publications, which have appeared in 
our country, on. the subject of agriculture, and we feel 
deep regret in learning, that this volume will close the la- 
bours of the Board of Agriculture in that State. From 
what adverse or unpropitious causes, whether from preju- 
dice, or false economy, the State of New York should 
have withdrawn its patronage at a moment, when from the 
volume before us, a most intelligent and enlightened spirit 
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had been excited, it would be difficult for us to divine, ang 
improper in us to discuss. 

If any State in the Union was under deep obligation to 
take the lead in encouraging a more intelligent and scien- 
tific mode of agriculture, New York certainly was that 
State. Its means are not only much greater, but its influ- 
ence and example were of the greatest weight. Our rea- 
ders, who do not own this work, and they are probably 
nine tenths of the whole, will be better satisfied with an 
account of its contents, than with any extracts from foreign 
publications which we could lay before them. 

The first paper, which we beg leave to introduce to the 
notice of our readers, is a letter. from Mr. Featherston- 
haugh, of Duanesburg, to the Hon. Stephen Van Renssel- 
aer, of Albany, on the subject of the imported breeds of 
horned cattle. To enable our readers to judge of Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh’s capacity, and means of judging on such 
a topic, we would state, that he was originally from Great 
Britain, and intimately acquainted with British agriculture. 
Having many years since settled in this country at Duanes- 
burgh, in the State of New York, he has devoted himself 
to agriculture, and especially to raising and improving the 
various breeds of cattle. Upon a question of so much mo- 
ment, and on which there has been already so much con- 
troversy, it seems to us to be important, that such a testi- 
mony,as that of Mr. Featherstonhaugh, should at least be 
laid before the farmers of New England. Every person 
must be sensible, that the whole natural weight of preju- 
dice must lie against the imported breeds. It would re- 
quire the united efforts of all the intelligent part of our 
farmers to overcome these prejudices. We felt its force 
against the merinoes, and nothing, but the surest of all tests, 
the prices of their wool, could have overcome the strong 
prejudices against them. We do not pretend to say, that 
the improved horned cattle of Great Britain, can produce 
as conclusive proofs of their superiority, as the merinoes 
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have done, as to the several races of sheep, but we do say, 
that the experiment has not yet been fairly tried, and we 
think, that we ought to give it a much better chance, than 
we have as yet done. 

Of this, we are convinced, that the importation of foreign 
cattle has been of great benefit to our stock generally, and 
that it is the surest, and most ready means of creating an 
interest in the subject. We are persuaded, that so far as 
the improved foreign stock has been tried, it has materially 
increased the value of our native breeds; partly by cross- 
es, and partly by producing an attention, greater than we 
paid before to our native stock. 


Letter from Mr. Featherstonhaugh, of Duanesburgh, to Gene- 

ral Stephen Van Rensselaer, dated December 2, 1825. 

Sir.— Having now had an opportunity of examining some 
of the calves got by that magniticent bull Champion, imported 
by you inthe summer of 1824, I sit down with much plea- 
sure to communicate to you, as you have desired, my opin- 
ion of the relative value of the improved short horn stock, 
with the other breeds of cattle known to us here. 

So many individuals of that blood have within the last ten 
years been brought from England into this, and into some of 
the neighbouring states, and their descendants are now so 
widely spread, that opportunities for observation and com- 
parison are becoming very abundant in the vicinity of the 
coast; and even offer themselves, although partially as yet, 
in the interior. 

I have upon different occasions availed myself of the in- 
creased facility for observations of this nature ; and with the 
aid of my own personal experience in this and other breeds 
of English as well as of our native cattle, do not hesitate to 
say, that I have seen many individuals of the pure blood of 
the improved short horns, which have descended from im- 
ported stock and their progeny, in no manner degenerated 
from the fine animals they sprang from: and their mixed 
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progeny, got by short horn bulls upon the finest American 
cows, as far as they have fallen under my observation, and 
have been taken proper care of, surpass any of the native or 
mixed breeds | have yet seen in the United States. Iam 
aware that warm controversies have arisen on this subject 
amongst us, which was the case in England for a while. The 
owners of the stately short horns have been accused in both 
countries of pressing their favourite stock into notice; and 
the Herefords and Devons, to say nothing of others, have 
taken the field against them. Public opinion, however, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, as far as ] am acquainted with 
it, appears to be decidedly in favour of the short horns. 
Every year seems to bring them an accession of patrons, 
and to strengthen the opinion that it is a breed “* which ren- 
ders the most money in the shortest period of time.” 

In expressing this sentiment, | know that I subject myself 
to the charge of a partial leaning to them, as it is known | 
commenced the importation of them into this neighbourhood 
many years ago. Nevertheless it is true, that near twenty 
years ago, I began to breed with the greatest care from the 
native cattle, and certainly with that comparative success 
which accompanies a careful attention to matters of every 
kind. My bulls were talked of, and my cows were much 
finer than those of my neighbours, who continued to breed 
promiscuously. As soon asI could get into good blood, | 
began with the Devons, which in a few years eclipsed my 
old stock. The Devon stock is very beautiful: I have al- 
ways admired them, as | think every one must do. I now 
possess a great many individuals of that breed ; and although 
I look at them with pleasure, I should be more satisfied with 
them if they were all pure short horns; not because these 
last are more beautiful—they are too large for that expres- 
sion—but because I think, combining all their qualities, they 
are the most valuable race of cattle I have seen. The per- 
sons, therefore, who are opposed to short horns, appear: to 
depart somewhat from liberality, when they insinuate that 
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‘he proprietors of that breed are in all cases biassed in the 
preference they express. There is no ground for imputing 
insincerity to men whose deliberate judgment is formed from 
a careful experience. A man who institutes a fair experi- 
ment with the various breeds of cattle, and comes to the 
same conclusion which men of greater experience and 
knowledge than himself have before arrived at, deserves to 
be thought sincere. 
Ina letter addressed by me in March, 1823, to Mr. John 
Hare Powel, on this subject, and contained in the 2d volume 
of our Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture, 1 observed— 
‘‘ Take one short horn with another, no breed is more val- 
uable for its milk, or keeps in better condition under the 
same circumstances, or goes to beef at less expense, or fur- 
nishes more money and manure ina given time.” Iam now 
entirely confirmed in that opinion. At every stage of their 
growth, if they are well taken care of, they appear to me to 
be, under similar circumstances, comparatively worth much 
more money than any other breeds I am acquainted with. 
When you apprised me of the arrival of your fine bull 
Champion last summer, I availed myself immediately of your 
kind offer, and sent one of my short horn cowstohim. She 
brought a bull calf on the 5th of May last. He has been 
raised from the pail, from his mother’s milk. We have 
raised six other bull calves of different breeds, who have 
sucked from their birth, being requested they should do so 
by those who gave orders for them ; and at this moment he is 
worth nearly twice as much to the butcher as any of the 
others. He resembles his sire in most of his points, and is 
the best Galf we have ever had. But what have we to.com- 
pare with the early maturity of this breed for beef? An ox 
of this breed at four years old, if well taken care of, will 
weigh as much as, under similar treatment, I have been able 
to make the finest oxen do, raised from other breeds, and 
which have never done a day’s work, at six years old. 
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Those who keep a large stock, can best understand the 
advantages of turning off stock at four years old instead of 
six; but even this pre-eminent characteristic of the breed 
has furnished objections to some persons, who exclaim against 
the excessive fat of these “ pampered giants.” I admit that 
a slice of beef ona plate, with an edge of coarse fat six inches 
deep, does not tempt a delicate appetite, especially when it 
iS md to come nn a monster eeaied ae a Pi and 
weighing 2500/bs. Yet all tastes are not alike, and practical 
farmers know very well that the chief recommendation in 
the eyes of a butcher is the fatness of an animal.. As faras 
my experience goes in the sale of cattle,] can truly say that 
I have not sold many | should have been glad to part with, 
because they were lean; and that I never met with any diff- 
culty in selling a fat animal, even if it was an old cow. Per. 
sons who keep up what is called a genteel table, do not in- 
troduce coarse legs of Bakewell mutton with six inches of fat; 
nevertheless the lower classes take off greater quantities of 
that sort of meat than of any other. There isa greater de- 
mand for it in England than for any other, and in time it will 
besohere. The labouringclasses, including the mechanics, 
in the cities and villages adjoining my residence, consume 
very little pork : they find a great convenience in purchasing 
joints of small fresh meat; and the fatter it is, the cheaper 
they consider it tobe. Thus, whatever theories or opinions 
may intervene, all circumstances seem to conspire to encour- 
age the farmer to raise a stock that will become very fat at 
the least expense, because quick sales enable him to get the 
most money out of it in the shortest period of time. . In rea- 
soning about these matters, then, it ought always to be 
remembered, that the practical farmer ought to look to 
the tastes of the great mass of his consumers, and in fact 
he does so. 

I would; however, be doing injustice to that valuable. 
quality of the short horns, early maturity, to say that there is 
any thing disgusting in the meat of their steers at four years 
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oid. We all know that the ordinary ox beef, which has been 
worked until six or seven years, or later, and afterwards 
stall fed, is frequently hard and veiny, furnishing a very 
unsatisfactory dish to the table. The meat of the short 
horn steers, however, which has been steadily kept up, and 
has received a little extra attention the fourth winter, is as 
large as an ordinary ox of eight years and larger, but is 
extremely tender, and has no veins. When such meat shall 
become abundant, for at present the animals are too valu- 
able to emasculate often, there is every reason to believe 
it will be preferred, and that the breed will be popular 
here as it has become in England. 

To recapitulate the finest qualities of cattle, would be to 
write over what has so frequently been written. This breed 
is approved of because it is thought to afford a greater quan- 
tity of beef, tallow and milk, than any other in the same 
time, and is remarkable for its early maturity. ‘The cows 
are deemed to be fine average milkers, equal to any breed, 
and drying easily from milk to beef. As long, however, as 
they maintain their present size, which will be, 1 think, as 
long as they are done justice to, I must continue to enter- 
tain an opinion before expressed by me, that the oxen can 
never make profitable labourers. ‘The Devons are so light, 
and tight, and smart, that nothing gets over the ground 
like them: and if the beautiful New England cattle, which 
compensate to the community in muscle and activity for 
the want of other propensities, had the pains taken with 
them the first two or three winters which we do not hesi- 
tate to give to young colts; if they had something better 
than skim milk given to them, were stabled in the winter, 
taught to hold up their feet, and broken to quick paces; 
they might, for all farming: purposes, be substitutes for 
horses, and save a great deal of money to the farmers. 1 
should think it would be worth any farmer’s while in‘ New 
England, to select some.of the best bred steers, and edu- 
cate them with that view. This ought'to be done'soon; 

Vol. IX. 21 
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for the gentlemen of Massachusetts have, with their accus. 
tomed spirit, imported many valuable bulls of the short 
horns, and their descendants may be expected to give the 
natives a general cross before twenty years have passed 
away: a 
As to any contemplated improvement of the New Eng. 
land cattle, which may ever be supposed to stand in the 
place of the conspicuous improvements we have derived 
‘from England, I cannot imagine any attempt desirable, if 
it is intended to be prospectively exclusive, nor indeed do 
[ understand it to be so. A venerable and much honour. 
ed person, who at the age of eighty still delights, with a 
yet vigorous mind, to offer to his countrymen the benefits 
of his great experience, has incidentally found occasion to 
advise the farming interest of New England to turn their 
attention principally to their native breeds of cattle: he 
has thought that greater effects might be produced in that 
direction, than by waiting for the improvements, which it 
would take half a century or more to effect by foreign 
crosses. I have not used exactly his words, but have in- 
tended to observe the strict sense of them. I do not de- 
sire to enter into the controversy, satisfied that the motives ‘ 
on both sides are, at bottom, connected with the public in- 
terest. Feeling all the respect which that venerable per- 
son’s character inspires, I reluctantly express my differ- 
ence in opinion with him on this subject, because my name 
has been mentioned. 

Would it be justifiable in us to reject what is at hand, 
ahd which we know to be good, when we have no security 
that any effectual steps here will either be taken or per- 
servered in? What is the extraordinary improvement of 
animals in England owing to? ‘To the perseverance of 
professional breeders. What has encouraged breeders to 
persevere, and to succeed? The use of free capital, and 
the most extensive markets. -These three things I take'to 
be essential to the successful improvement of animals, 
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where the subjects are the unimproved native races. Ex- 
tensive markets, such as a great manufacturing island af- 
fords, must exist, or improvement will be measured by the 
limits of the sphere it moves in; anda free capital must be 
in the hands of the improvers, or they will not be able to 
avail themselves of the resources which are indispensable 
to the success of their object. Now as respects this coun- 
try, | would ask where are these extensive markets? Where 
this free capital applicable to agriculture ? Where all that 
skill and experience requisite to give effect to the labours 
of a professional breeder ? 

What is the reason that the farming interest has been so 
much depressed here at all times? I submit, it. is to be 
found in the stage of society where we exist at this mo- 
ment, and which is sufficiently marked by limited markets 
far distant from each other, by an almost entire want of 
free capital applicable to agriculture, and bya correspond- 
ing deficiency of skill and experience. It was to remedy © 
ihese obvious circumstances, which had so long kept down 
the landed interest, that the legislative enactments of our. 
legislature in favour of agriculture were carried into effect ; 
the fruits of which, through private enterprise and general 
emulation, are universally acknowledged. ‘To no period of 
my life do 1 look back with so much satisfaction, as the six 
years during which I have had the happiness of co-opera- 
ing with you in a disinterested and strenuous exertion for 
the benefit of the farming interest. The effects of the con- 
stant, cheerful, and munificent support given by you to that 
interest, during your long presidency of the Board of Agri- 
culture of this state, will never be effaced. You never 
hesitated to countenance the improvements of older coun- 
tries, or to doubt the wisdom of possessing ourselves of all 
their improvements in husbandry and rural economy ; the 
only certain direction perhaps in which private enterprise, 
under our circumstances, can move, 
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Who has ever doubted the policy of availing ourselves 
of the great example of England in her acknowledged pre. 
eminence in science, arts, and literature? Why should 
there be any hesitation in adopting her substantial improve- 
ments applicable to the farming interest? .They have been 
a long while at it in that country; the experiment has suc- 
ceeded with them: the success of short horns is complete 
there. Were we at this distance, and under all the ac. 
knowledged disadvantages of our husbandry, to say, with- 
out even having seen what is going on in England, that they 
are in error, and that it is all to do over again; that we 
ought to begin the experiment here, it would be contrary 
to good sense and propriety. If any thing had been want- 
ing to make my mind up entirely on this subject, the sight 
of your superb bull, and of his stock, would have confirm- 
ed my confidence and admiration of the short horns. 

Champion is the finest animal I ever saw; and your 
heifer Conquest, fully justifies the encomium’ passed upon 
her in her pedigree. Mr. Powel has, I understand, receiv- 
ed of late many additions to his short horn stock, which I 
have not seen: if he has any equal to the two above nam- 
ed animals, he must have the finest cattle stock in Ameri- 
ca. It is very pleasing to witness on all sides so many ef- 
forts to enrich the agricultural interests here. In most 
cases, too, they are made by gentlemen who are not gov- 
erned by selfish motives. You have already the satisfac- 
tion of having extensively diffused in your neighbourhood 
the most valuable of all the breeds of cattle, with your 
accustomed liberality ; adding thereby to the numerous 
motives which men already have to remember you with 
unfeigned satisfaction. 

I remain, dear sir, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
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The next article which we shall insert from the “ Me. 
moirs of the New York Agricultural Society,” is one upon 
the cultivation of grasses andthe improvement of grass lands, 
by the Hon. Judge Buel. No apology can be necessary 
for the insertion of this article entire. The deep interest 
which New England Farmers have in this subject, and the 
known ability, industry, and practical skill of the writer, 
are sufficient reasons for inserting it in our work, which 
will reach many readers, who will never have an opportu- 
nity of seeing the book from which we borrow it. We are 
sorry, that the limited finances of our society will not ena- 
ble us to insert the engraved plate, giving sketches of the 
various kinds of grasses, and we shall omit the table of ex- 
periments borrowed by Judge Buel from the appendix to 
Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry. 

We do this with less regret, because we concur in the 
opinions expressed by a writer in the New England Farmer, 
page 353, Vol. IV. signed, “* Examiner,” as to the very 
imperfect nature of the experiments, of which this table 
exhibits the erroneous results, and we are satisfied, that so 
far as Judge Buel’s remarks on the yalue of the different 
sorts of grasses are founded upon the supposed accuracy 
of these tables and experiments, they must be received 
with much caution and allowance. 

We are the more readily induced to insert Judge Buel’s 
remarks, not only because we would wish that our cultiva- 
tors should see all sides of the questions, in which they are 
so deeply interested, but because the insertion of them will 
give isan opportunity to give our own experience, when it 
happens to be in opposition to the opinions of this respected 
cultivator. 

We shall do this in a preliminary sketch before we in- 
troduce the essay itself. . 

J. The first grass mentioned by Judge Buel is the an- 
thoxanthum odoratum of botanists, or sweet scented vernal 
grass. The writer remarks upon it, that it is a grass of di- 
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minutive growth ; this is true, but it should have been add- 
ed of extraordinary thickness, or in other words of very 
considerable burthen. The writer says, that by the table 
of experiments annexed to Davy’s Agricultural chemistry, 
it is not worth cutting for hay. That table gives, upon an 
experiment made on a very limited patch of four square 
feet, about one ton per acre of this grass, when made into 
hay, and states its soluble matter, which he assumes to bea 
test of ils nu‘ritive properties, at 122 pounds per acre, while 
the poa pratensis, or our common spear grass, gives 279. 
We have had 20 years’ experience of this grass, It 
forms the principal crop of a drained natural meadow, and 
it is found with the meadow foxtail and clover in small 
quantities. In some parts of the meadow, the sweet scent- 
ed grass forms nine tenths of the whole. It gives about 
one ton and an half to the acre, and the hay made from it 
is extremely grateful to cows, and keeps them in better 
condition than any hay we know of. It has one disadvan- 
tage, when mixed with other grasses. It ripens ten days 
earlier, than any one of all, with which it is mixed. But as 
soon as the seed is ripe, it gives a second cropin six weeks, 
which in favourable years, will be nearly equal to the first, 
and in S. ptember it will furnish an after feed for cattle, till it 
is destroyed by frost. Happyare those farmers into whose 
lands it naturally comes. It is shy of uplands, rarely ap- 
pearing upon them, but is found on the edges of wet mea- 
dows, and will form, in spite of you, the chief crop on 
meadows which are thoroughly drained. We have no 
faith whatever, in the result of chemical experiments on 
the value of grasses. We are persuaded that animals may 
be made fat and kept so, on grasses, which by the table in 
question are pronounced useless. If such natural mea- 
dows were to be broken up and sowed anew, perhaps the 
meadow foxtail and other tall grasses would be more pro- 
fitable than the sweet scented vernal grass, but we believe, 
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with the English Farmers,* that such natural meadows 
should never be disturbed, but only enriched by manure, 
and no manure is so efficacious for such lands as pure 
horse dung. They will produce as much as can be dried 
upon the ground, with a good dressing once in two or three 


years. : . . 
Il. We entirely concur in the praise given to the mea- 


dow foxtail, and we should earnestly recommend it to any 
farmer about to lay down a well drained meadow. It is 
early, produces a great burden, and is in all respects a va- 
luable grass. It is not to be procured in our seed shops, 
but it is found in almost all our meadows. How it is to be 
obtained except by importation, we do not know. 

Il]. The smooth stalked meadow grass, is very valuable. 
It comes into our ground, whether we wish it or not, and 
forms the great basis of upland sward. It makes the best 
hay we have, but the burden is light. It is, however, a 
great blessing to us, since when the artificial grasses run 
out, this always takes its place in New England. 

IV. We have had no experience of the rough stalked 
meadow grass; it does not abound in:our meadows. 

VJ. The orchard grass is getting into great favour with 
us. Weare happy to find such testimonials to its value 
from the south. We are convinced, that for early or late 
pasturage, it is far superior to the timothy or herds grass, 
and for the sake of our dairies, we should be rejoiced to 
see it more frequently sown. Wecan say from the expe- 
rience of our neighbours, that it may be cultivated to great 
advantage. 

VIII. Tall meadow oat grass.—On this subject we have 
some experience. We make very light of his grace the 
Duke of Bedford’s experiment, as to its nutritive qualities. 
It is consumed with eagerness, while fresh and dry, by 
horses and cows. We were induced to try it, twelve years 


* An English Country gentleman assured us that they made it a condition 
‘n their leases that natural meadows should not be ploughed, 
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since, by the high eulogium bestowed upon it by the late 
Justin Ely, Es; See the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Journal. 

We sowed it on a light gravelly knowl. Its seeds vege. 
tate badly, and it requires therefore a liberal hand in sow. 


ing it. It proved an early and excellent grass, gave very 
fair crops, but it went out rather sooner than herds grass, 


and in five years not a spire was to be seen. We should, 
however, strongly recommend it for trial on good dry land, 
and that it should be broken up the fourth year. Its after 
math, or rowen, is abundant. We think it only inferior to 
the orchard grass, among the new grasses. We are per- 
suaded that it is preferable to herds grass for dry early 
soils. Such soils are usually moist enough, till this grass 
is fit for the scythe. 

IX. Rye grass is a great favourite in England, and we 
have known one highly successful trial of it here. 

The late Mr. Smith, of Dorchester, had a field of it, which 
flourished and gave great crops for many successive years. 
We know of no other experiment, and of course the evi- 
dence is entirely in its favour, as to its adaptation to our . 
climate. | 

XVII. Lucern. This grass has never had, so far as we 
know, more than one fair trial, and that was a very suc- 
cessful one. There was a field of it at Dorchester, which 
bore for several years, excellent crops. 

We received a pint of the seed four years since, from the 
Agricultural Society at Florence in Italy, under the name 
of Lupinella. When it came to flower, we knew it to be 
Lucern, and a member of the Florentine Agricultural So- 


ciety, having seen it growing on our grounds, said it was 
the Lucern, known by them under the name of Lupinella. 
This grass stands our winter well, tethers well, covers the 
whole ground, is earlier than clover, and much taller and 
less liable to lodge. Cut while in bloom, it is eaten eager- 
by by cows, it starts again even earlier than clover, will 
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rise a second time, to the height of two feet, and ripens its 
seeds well in the second crop. It is perennial, shows no 
symptoms of decline in the fourth year, and we are resolv- 
ed to sow an acre of good land with it the next season, 
being convinced that it will well endure our climate, and 
that for soiling and for pasturage it is admirably fitted for 
small dairy farms. We do not know that it will not an- 
swer for more extensive ones. It certainly merits a fairer 
trial than it has yet had with us. 

XIX. Sainfoin. This is a favourite with the French far- 
mers. We have tried it repeatedly,and we venture, with- 
out hesitation, to say, that it will not endure the winters on 
the sea coast of Massachusetts, and think it our duty te 
warn our fellow citizens by stating our experience. 

These are all the grasses mentioned by Judge Buel, (ex- 
cept the familiar ones of herds grass and the clovers) of 
which we have any experience sufficient to enable us to 
speak. 

There is in some of our meadows a large proportion of a 
most excellent grass, which appears to us to be the meadow 
fescue. It is not so tall, but much thicker than the meadow 
fox tail. From what we have seen of it, we strongly re- 
commend it for low grounds, wet in spring, but dry in sum- 
mer; if the land be not thoroughly drained, the carices 
and other coarse meadow grasses will overpower it. With 
us, as soon as the low meadows are drained and manured 
either with dung, or pure sand, the carex disappears, and 
the meadow fescue as we call it, for it agrees in its cha- 
racter and appearance with that, and the sweet scented 
vernal and the: meadow fox tail take the place of it. We 
recommend to our readers Judge Buel’s classification of 


the grasses as adapted to different soils.—J. L. 
Vol. IX. 22 
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On the Cultivation of Grasses, and the Improvement of Grass 

Lands. By J. Buel, of Albany. 

The enterprize of men of capital, stimulated by the zeal 
for improvement which our agricultural associations have 
called forth, has done much to improve our farm stock, by 
the introduction of the most valuable breeds of animals 
found in Europe.. The last cattle show held in this coun. 
ty, afforded a gratifying evidence of this fact, particularly 
the exhibition of bulls, which was probably superior to any 
ever before witnessed in this state. It consisted of three 
imported Durhams, or short-horns, of uncommon beauty 
and excellence ; and eight or ten others, of fine symmetry, 
principally the progeny of short-horns, Devons, and other 
approved breeds, imported since the instituizon of our agricul- 
tural fairs. Our flocks of sheep have been meliorated by 
the fine fleeces of Spain and Saxony, and the heavy car: 
cases of the English South Downs and Leicesters. _In- 
deed, the data afforded at our cattle shows, connected with 
the interest which has been awakened in this branch of 
our husbandry, seem to warrant the conclusion, that in ten 
years, the aggregate value of our domestic animals will be 
from 30 to 50 per cent. above what it was in 1816. But in 
order to reap a full harvest from the seed which has thus 
been sown—to prevent the fine breeds of: Europe from de- 
teriorating among us, and to enhance the value of our na- 
tive stock—it is necessary to increase our means of. keep- 
ing them well, This. can best be done by turning our at- 
tention more to the culture of roots, and to the improve- 
ment of our meadows and pasture grounds. My present 
remarks will be confined to the last branch of this subject. 

We do not find, in our publications on agriculture, but 
very little information on the subject of grasses: Indeed, 
the names of our native kinds are scarcely enumerated, ex- 
cept for scientific classification ; much less are their habits 
described, or their relative merits for hay and pasture 
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pointed out, inany American work which has fallen under 
my notice. A considerable portion of our lands is unsuit- 
able for convertible husbandry, that is, an alternation of 
gTASS, grain and roots. Of this description are our stiff 
clays, our marshes and swamps, and all those lands in 
which tillage is rendered difficult by reason of hardpan, 
stones, or habitual wetness. These should be appropriat- 
ed for hay and pasture ; and it is of the first importance to 
the farmer to know what grasses will render them most 
conducive to profit. A custom still prevails, of leaving 
arable lands, when they become too much exhausted for 
grain crops, or are wanted for pasture, to the slow and pre- 
carious process of a spontaneous growth, unaided by grass 
seeds of any kind. Under this-reprehensible practice, the 
soil yields comparatively only a pittance of food, is still 
further impoverished, and becomes a nursery for daisies, 
thistles, and other pests to good farming. _ Would it not con- 
duce to profit—as it certainly would to fertility—to sow 
clover seed with small grains, on grounds intended to be 
continued in aration the subsequent year? From a partial 
experiment, I think the fall feed, and the fertilizing effects 
of the lay on the next crop, doubly compensate for the 
cost of the grass seed. The soil is withal cleaner of weeds 
than when left naked. That our grass lands are suscenti- 
ble of great improvement, by a judicious selection of seeds, 
and suitable management, must be evident to every person 
of reflection and observation, who contrasts the naked 
stubbles and lean pastures which too often meet the eye, 
with the rich, luxuriant herbage which cultivated grasses 
afford. 

To inform myself on this subject, I have examined seve- 
ral foreign works, and such American publications as I 
could find upon grass husbandry ; and have collected many 
facts which I consider useful to the American farmer. I 
submit them, with the observations which my own experi- 
ence in farming has enabled me to make, in the hope, that 
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they may prove useful, at least by drawing attention to the 
subject, and eliciting, from abler pens and more experien- 
ced heads, the information which we need in this important 
branch of farming. 

The experiments upon which they are grounded, were 
earefully made by George Sinclair, on soils best adapted to 
each kind, under the direction, and at the expense, of the 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn, England. The great con- 
trast which these experiments exhibit, in the product and nu- 
tritive qualities of different grasses, cannot but surprise 
those who have never examined the subject—the former 
varying from five to one hundred and eighty-six ounces on 
four square feet ; and the latter, from one to five and three 
quarters drachms in sixty-four of hay. 

We shall proceed to state what we know of these grasses 
severally, so far as the interests of practical husbandry 
are concerned, in the succession in which they stand in 
the table, which is the natural order of their coming into 
flower. 

1. Sweet-scented vernal grass. This is a grass of diminu- 
tive growth, and, it will be seen by the table, is not worth 
eultivating for hay. It is nevertheless considered valuable 
in pasture, on account of its affording very early feed, and 
growing quick after being cropped. We are advised by 
Mublenburgh, that it delights in moist soils; by the Bath 
papers, that it does well in clayey loams ; and by Dickson, 
that it grows in almost any soil, including sands and bogs. 
It is eaten by horses, oxen and sheep, though not so freely 
as some other grasses are.* The seed of this grass is sold 
by seedsmen in New York and Philadelphia. 

2. Meadow fox-tail, possesses all the advantages of early 
growth with the preceding, and is much more abundant in 
produce and nutriment, but is not so well suited to different 
soils. It almost invariably constitutes one of several kinds 


* Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
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which are sown together by the English farmers, for pas- 
ture; and affords, withal,a tolerable crop of hay. “Of 
all the English grasses,” says Dickson, “it appears to be 
the most adapted for cutting twice.”* It shoots very ra- 
pidly after mowing or feeding, and produces a plentiful af- 
termath. It does best in moist soils, whether of loams, 
clays, or reclaimed bogs. It abides nine or ten years. 
Sheep and horses have + better relish for it than oxen.f 
“Jt abounds in seed,” says Middleton, “ which is easily 
collected from the swaths during mowing time.” Eaton 
says this grass grows in Pennsylvania and about New 
York; yet it has been considered of foreign origin—and 
we have never heard of the seed being offered for sale in 
our shops. It would be an undoubted acquisition to our 
husbandry. | 

3. Smooth-stulked meadow grass. This is indigenous in 
this neighbourhood, and I believe in all the northern states. 
Itcomes in spontaneously upon dry soils, as cultivated 
grasses fail, and upon the sides of roads, paths, &c. and is 
generally known by the name of spear grass. The stalk is 
sometimes used in the manufacture of grass bonnets ; and 
to the poisonous properties of the ergot upon it, has been 
ascribed a fatal disease among neat cattle. It affords a 
pretty early, and often a luxuriant foliage. Oxen and 
horses eat it freely. Both Sinclair and Dickson say it ex- 
hausts the soil in a greater degree than almost any other 
kind of grass. “The roots being numerous, and power- 
fully creeping, become in two or three years completely 
matted together: the produce diminishes as this takes 
place.’’t 

4. Common or rough-stalked meadow grass, is a native of 
the northern and middle states. It resembles the Poa pra- 
lensis, or spear grass; but while the Poa trivialis, accord- 
ing to Dickson, delights in moisture, and in situations that 


* Farmer’s Companion, vol, 2, p. 622. + G. Sinclair. 


t Farmer’s Companion, vol. 2, p. 623, 
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are sheltered, the spear grass is chiefly found in dry pag. 
tures. On drawing it between the fingers, this feels rough, 
while the other is smooth. It is, however, suited to good 
moist loams and clays, and it multiplies much by seed ag 
well as root.* On grounds suited to its growth, which Sa. 
lisbury denominates low wet soils, consisting of heavy 
loams and clays, it seems to possess, he says, all that is ne. 
cessary.for either pasture or hay. 

5. Purple fescue grass, appears to be worth cultivating, 
and is withal a native plant; but we have not been able to 
identify it: nor do we know that the seed is to be procured 
in the United States. 

6. Rough cock’s-foot. Dr. Muhlenburgh and President 
Cooper concur in pronouncing this the orchard grass of the 
United States; yet the orchard grass which we cultivate, 
does not correspond with the figure of the Dactylis glo- 
merata given in Dickson’s Farmer’s Companion. Arthur 
Young, who has the credit of having first successfully turn- 
ed the public attention to the cultivation of grasses in 
England, speaks in high commendation of this grass, and 
he took much pains to induce the farmers to substitute it, 
with clover, for rye grass. Its good properties consist in 
its early and rapid growth, and in its resistance to drought; 
but all writers agree, that to obtain its greatest value, it 
should be kept closely cropped. Hence it is peculiarly 
adapted for pasture. Sheep will pass over every other grass 
to feed upon it. ‘In some parts of Norfolk, it is called cow’s 
grass, from their being very fond of it.” It has been known 
to grow “four inches in less than three days.” “I have 
cultivated this grass on a large scale for many years,” says 
Young, “and found it to be of great use. It is a most va- 
luable grass when kept close fed.”t Although it is class- 
ed among American grasses, we do not find it in this vicini- 
ty, except where it has been introduced by man. _Itis cons 


* Farmer’s Companion, vol. 2, p. 624, 


+ Young’s Survey of Norfolk, p. 269. 
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siderably cultivated in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia ; 
where, according to Cooper, it is gradually taking the place 
of timothy. It is well suited to mix with clover, not only 
because it is fit to cut as hay, with clover, but because it 
fills up the ground, and forms a sod as the clover runs out: 
Col. Powell, of Pennsylvania, a breeder of fine animals, a 
gentleman of science, travel, and nice observation, says, “J 
have tried orchard grass for ten years. It produces more 
pasturage than any artificial grass I haye ever seen in Ame- 
rica.”"* My own practice and observation warrant the high 
encomiums above quoted in favour of this grass. In July 
and August last, I made a movable calf-pen, 13 feet square; 
in which two calves, 10 to 12 weeks old, were confined in a 
field of orchard grass. The pen was removed twice a day 
on to fresh feed, and the grass uniformly fed close. The 
growth was so rapid that the feeding might be repeated, on 
a good bite, every fifth day.—Its cultivation is becoming 
every year more extensive among us. It is suited to all 
arable soils. It abounds in seed, which Is easily gathered:; 
but on account of its peculiar lightness, (the bushel weigh- 
ing but 12 to 14 Ibs.) the seed should be spread on a floor, 
and sprinkled with water a day or two before it is sown, 
that it may swell, and more readily vegetate. Sow two 
bushel on un acre, with barley or other spring grain. The 
seed sells in the shops at $2.50 and $3.00 the bushel. 

7. Sheep’s fescue grass, has not been introduced among 
us. Although it affords but a small product, it is generally 
sown as a pasture grass in England; and all stock, parti- 
cularly sheep, are said to thrive upon it. It grows upon 
all soils, even in dry situations where othér grasses cannot 
be made to succeed. 

8. Tall oat grass. Dr. Muhlenburgh, and Mr. Taylor of 
Virginia, place this at the head of good grasses.t “On 
the continent of Europe, in comparison with common 


* See American Farmer, 1823. 


+ See Dom. Encyc]. Cooper’s revision, art, Grasses. 
y . 
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grass, itis found to yield in the proportion’ of twenty to 
two.”* Dr. M. says, itis, of ail others, the earliest and best 
grass for green fodder and hay. ‘The Doctor was probably 
not advised of its deficiency in nutritive matter. It possesses 
the advantage of early, quick and late growth, for which the 
cock’s-foot is esteemed ; tillers well, and is admirably cal. 
culated for a pasture grass. I measured some on the 20th 
June, when in blossom, (when it should be cut for hay,) and 
found it four and a half feet long. ‘The latter math, it will 
be perceived, is nearly equal in weight, and superior in 
nutritious matter, to the seed crop. Sinclair says it thrives 
best on a strong tenacious clay ;f and Muhlenburgh prefers 
for ita clover soil. Dickson speaks well of it; says it 
makes good hay, but is most beneficial when retained ina 
close state of feeding. My field experiments with this 
grass have not been as successful as I expected ; owing partly 
to the seed not vegetating well, and partly, I suspect, to the 
soil (a light sand loam) not being sufficiently strong and te- 
nacious. The seed is apt to fall, unless gathered early and 
with care. It may be sown at the rate of six or eight 
pecks to the acre, with grain, in the spring or fall. The 
seed is sold by Thorburn & Son, New York, at from three 
to four dollars a bushel. 

9. Rye grass, is extensively cultivated in Scotland and 
the north of England; and where cock’s-foot has not su- 
perseded it, is generally mixed with clover seeds. It is 
rather declining in the public estimation. It does well in 
pasture; and as it contains much nutriment, is considered 
valuable for cows and sheep. Dickson says it does best in 
rich moist meadows. Young does not speak well of it. 
I have sown it twice. In both cases, but a small portion of 
the seed vegetated. The seed may be procured at New 
York, at three to four dollars a bushel. 


* Dickson, vol, 2, p. 628. + Code of Agriculture. 
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10. Hard fescue grass, according to Smith, is a native of 
this state, though we have not known of its being cultivated 
among us. It is an early and productive grass, with fine 
foliage; well adapted for being combined with other grass- 
es for pastures, and by some is said to constitute the best 
hay.* Curtis says it stands the driest soil equal to any 
grass) The individual, or society, who should bring this 
and other native grasses into cultivation and notice, would 
confer an important benefit upon their country. 

11. Meadow fescue grass, is a native of England. It has 
much the appearance of rye grass; to which, however, it 
is greatly superior, as being more productive both of foliage 
and nutriment. It is strictly perennial and hardy, thriving 
in all situations, wet or dry.t It produces an abundance of 
seeds, which are easily gathered, and grow readily. Salis- 
bury says, “ No plant deserves more the attention of the 
farmer than this; it being of certain growth, easy culture, 
productive, and remarkably sweet.” 

12. Crested dog’s-tail_ grass, is also a native of Britain, 
and forms one of the pasture grasses on dry grounds. Al- 
though its product is small, it is highly recommended as a 
wholesome and favourite food for sheep. 

13. Tall fescue, allhough a native grass, has not fallen 
under my personal observation. It stands highest, says 
Davy, according to the experiments of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, of any grass, properly so called, as to the quantity of 
nutritive matter afforded by the whole crop, when cut at 
the time of flowering; and meadow cat’s-tail (timothy) 
grass affords most food when cut at the time the seed is 
ripe.{ It grows naturally in wet grounds, in bog meadows, 
and on the sides of ditches, often to the height of four or 
five feet. Our ignorance of agricultural botany, and of 
the intrinsic value of this grass, can alone have prevented 


* Dickson, vol. 2. p. 626. t Dickson, vol. 2. p. 624, 
{ Ag. Chem. p, 324. 
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its being more generally known and cultivated. It must 
be very valuable for wet grounds, as from its rapid growth 
itis calculated to smother or keep down the coarser kinds 
which naturally abound in those situations. I am unable 
to say whether it affords much seed, or where the seed can 
be procured. 

14. Meadow soft grass. This is a native grass of our 
country, and grows on most soils; but Sinclair says it is 
disliked by all sorts of cattle. “The produce is not so 
great as a view of it in fields would seem to indicate; but 
being left almost entirely untouched by cattle, it appears to 
be the most productive part of the herbage. The hay which 
is made from it, from the number of downy hairs which 
cover the surface of the leaves, is soft and spongy, and 
disliked by cattle in general.”* 

15. Floating fescue grass, grows about New York and in 
Pennsylvania, generally in marshes and swamps, and is 
probably among the best natural grasses found in those situ- 
ations. We do not find that it has been much propagated 
by artificial means. 

16. Red clover. ‘There are many species of the trefolium, 
and several varieties of red clover. Whether the kind we 
generally cultivate is the pratense, or not, [am unable to 
determine. The character of red clover as a meliorating 
and fertilizing crop, is too generally known to require il- 
lustration. It cannot be depended upon for permanent 
grass lands ; though it yields to no grass in value for al- 
ternating with grain, in convertible husbandry. It former- 
ly was as indispensable in a course of crops in Norfolk, 
England, (which has been considered pre-eminent for good 
tillage,) as turnips; and the maxim then was, and still is, 
“no turnips nocrops.” But it appears from Young's Sur- 
vey of that county, that it cannot now be depended on 
oftener than once in from eight to twelve years. Trefoil, 
white clover, cock’s-foot, ray grass, &c. are therefore alter- 


* Ag. Chem. p. 328, note. 
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nated with red clover in the grass years. There is reason 
io believe that neither red clover, nor other grasses, will 
bear repeating for a course of years upon the generality 
of soils. They exhaust the ground of the peculiar nutri- 
ment required for their support. In Great Britain, white 
clover, trefoil, rye grass or cock’s-foot, are generally sown 
with red clover seeds: from twenty to thirty pounds of 
seeds are sown to the acre. Inthe northern states, timo- 
thy is generally sown with clover, though it is evident from 
the table that the mixture is an improper one for hay ; for 
the clover is fit for the scythe ten or fifteen days before 
the timothy has attained to maturity. Inthe southern part 
of this state, and in the middle states, the small or early 
variety is cultivated. It is preferred for hay, and the se- 
cond crop yields an abundance of seed. Red clover is 
probably the most fertilizing green crop which can be turn- 
ed under for grain. Its lay adds much to the Indian corn 
crop, and is also fine for wheat. If sown alone, from eight 
to sixteen pounds of seed should be put on an acre: more 
on old than on new land. 

White, or Dutch clover, (Trifolium repens,) is considered, 
in England, of importance to husbandry, if we are to judge 
from the great quantity of its seed which is there sown an- 
nually. With us, many districts produce it spontaneously ; 
but it is too seldom sown. It shrinks greatly in drying, and 
does not contain as much nutritive matter as red clover; 
yet its value as a pasture grass is universally admitted. Its 
increase is very much facilitated by a top dressing of gyp- 
sum, lime or ashes. 

17. Lucern, although affording much more green food, 
contains less nutriment in a single crop than red clover. 
\t must, however, be borne in mind, that it grows much 
quicker than clover, and will bear cutting twice as often. 
In the soiling system, an acre of lucern will keep four cat- 
tle or horses from the 15th of May to the Ist of October. 
I cut a piece in 1823, about the 15th May, and again about 
‘he 20th June, to feed green ; and then ploughed the ground, 
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and cropped it with ruta baga, which yielded sixteen tons 
the acre of roots, as fine as ] ever saw. Mr. Fowell, (see 
Young’s Norfolk, p. 345) derived a clear profit of £13 17s, 
4d. per acre from his lucern, fed green to working horses, 
This is almost equal to $60 the acre. An idea has pre. 
vailed, that it will not thrive in this latitude, (42—3°;) but 
the experiments of the late Chancellor Livingston,* and of 


* In the first volume of the Transactions of the Society for the promotion 
of Agriculture, Arts and Manufactures, we find a detailed statement of a se- 
ries of experiments made by the late Chancellor Livingston, in 1791 to 1794, 
in cultivating lucern; most of which were unsuccessful. He sowed it, mixed 
with clover secds, and by itself, on a variety of soils, at different seasons ; and 
with oats, wheat, barley, buckwheat and turnips. These experiments war- 
rant the following conclusions:—That this grass should be sown on a dry, 
deep, rich soil, in May, when the earth is sufficiently warm to excite a rapid 
vegetation ; that from 16 to 20 lbs. of seed should be sown on an acre, and the 
ground harrowed and rolled; that ‘it is full as hardy as clover,” and ‘bet- 
ter braves the biting frosts of the spring, and the keen autumnal biasts, than 
clover ox any cultivated grass of this climate ;” that the profits of an acre, in 
one experiment, after deducting every expense, exceeded $17.50 per annum; 
and that the third year, when the plants had attained their full vigor, the pro- 
fit was augmented to $28 the acre. The following is Chancellor L.’s account 
of the expense and product the third year—this experiment being made on the 
fourth of an aere : 

‘¢ Ist April—Manured with 19 loads of black earih from a swamp; or at 
the rate of 40 loads to the acre. 

‘¢ It was very luxuriant, and cut twice before the 20th June, for plough- 
horses kept in the stable—being, when they began to cut each time, about six- 
teen inches high; the average height, taking the first and last cutting, each 
time about 20 inches. On the 24th July, cut and made into hay, produced 
one thousand weight, or two tons to the acre. On the last of August, cut a 
fourth time ; produce 600 wt. or 2400 wt. tothe acre. The fifth crop is not 
cut, but is now, the first of October, 20 inches high, and very promising in its 
appearance. If we have no severe frost before the middle of this month, it 
will produce about 600 wt. of hay. 

Produce and Expense per acre of No.1. 
40 loads of black earth from an adjoining swamp, at Is. per load, L. 2 0 0 
Cutting five crops, and making them into hay, at 8s. 200 
L.400 
Tons C., 
Two first crops, valued at 500 wt. hay each, or 2 : 
Third crop in hay, 


2 
Fourth crop in de. . A i 
Fifth, estimated at 1 
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Le Ray de Chaumont, prove otherwise. I sowed seed ir. 
1821, at the rate of 6lbs. the acre, with barley. It has 
stood the winters well, much better than clover; and has 
been in a state of progressive improvement: drought has 
not affected it. I sowed fifteen pounds to the acre. last 
spring, broad cast, with winter rye. I have cut it once, 
and subsequently fed it. The seed took remarkably well, 
and the grass has now a very promising appearance. The 
plants are very tender the first year; and require either a 
very clean tilth, or to be kept free from weeds and grass with 
a hoe the first year. It should have deep loam, as it sends 
down tap roots five or six feet; and it is equally necessary 
that the subsoil should not be wet. It may he sown either 
in drills or broad cast, with or without grain. Fifteen 
pounds of seed are required for the acre if drilled, and 
twenty is not too much if sown broad cast. It abides from 
eight totwelve years. To the proprietor of a dairy, an 
ycre or two of lucern would be valuable, to be fed to 
cows, in addition to ordinary pasture. The seed may be 
procured at New York, at from 30 to 40 cents the pound. 
18. Long-rooted clover, isa native of Hungary, and has 
probably never found its way across the Atlantic. The 
root is biennial, and, if sown in fall, lasts only during the 
next season. It penetrates to a great depth in the ground, 
and therefore is but little affected by drought: it of course 
requires a deep dry soil. The produce of this plant, when 
compared with other clovers, is uncommonly great. It af- 
fords twice the weight of grass, and double the nutritive 
matter, that is given by the common red clover. It gives 
abundance of seed; and if the ground be kept clean of 
weeds, it sows itself, vegetates and grows rapidly, without 
covering in, or any operation whatever. “Four years it 
has propagated itself in this manner, on the space of 


6 tons 4 cwt, at 2s, 6d, ; . ‘ LL. 15 10 6 
Expenses above, , : - 490 


a ae 


Profit, l,, 1110 60 
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ground which it now occupies, and from which this state. 
ment of its comparative value is made.’’* 

19. Sainfoin, is peculiarly adapted to calcareous soils, 
on which it is a valuable grass to alternate with arable 
crops; and according to Dickson and Young, it will suc. 
ceed on no other. It is cultivated upon the sands of Nor. 
folk, it is true; but it is to be borne in mind that those 
soils "have all been dressed with clay marl; and should 
we imitate the practice of the Norfolk farmers, and apply 
the blue clay, which almost every where underlays our 
sands, to the surface, these soils would not only grow sain- 
foin, but would be greatly improved for every other pur- 
pose of husbandry. This marl is composed of lime and 
clay, which improve the texture of the soil, and greatly in- 
crease its fertility. Young says it is “ one of the most val- 
uable plants that were ever introduced into the agricul- 
ture of Great Britain.”+ Mr. Coke cultivates 400 acres of 
sainfoin, and sows it at the rate of three bushels an acre, 
without other seeds. It is extensively cultivated upon the 
Cotswold hills, which are calcareous. It is mown or graz- 
ed ten years; and the like period intervenes before it is 
sown again in the same field,t The attempts which have 
been made to cultivate sainfoin in the United States, have 
hitherto, so far as our knowledge extends, been unsuccess- 
ful; partly, we believe, from the soils upon which it was 
sown not having been adapted to its growth, and partly 
from the impertect quality of the seed, which seldom grows 
after it is a year old. 

29. Timothy. This grass is distinguished in Great Bri- 
tain by the name of meadow cat’s-tail ; and in New England, 
by that of herdsgrass. ‘The table shows that it is one of the 
most nutritious grasses which are cultivated ; while our ex: 
perience teaches that it is peculiarly adapted to our cli- 


* Ag. Chem. p. 65, appendix. t Survey of Norfolk. 


t Marshall’s Account of Gloucestershire. 
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mate, and to the wants of every description of farm stock. 
And it should not escape the observation of the farmer, 
that it affords more than double the nutriment when cut in 
ihe seed, to what it does when cut in the flower. In tena- 
cious, strong and moist soils, it is entitled to a precedence, 
perhaps, over any single grass for meadows. Yet, for the 
reasons already stated, it is not suitable to be sown with 
clover seeds, for hay ; while the small product of the after- 
math in our dry hot seasons, compared with that of some 
other grasses in the table, places it low in the catalogue 
for perennial pastures. Another consideration which ren- 
ders this grass particularly worthy of cultivation, is the 
seed which it affords, and which may be saved without 
materially deteriorating the hay crop. From ten to thirty 
bushels of seed may be taken from an acre of timothy; 
which, at the price it now bears, is of itself a handsome 
remuneration. 

22. Fiorin, has of late years been brought into notice in 
Great Britain, by the persevering and meritorious exertions 
of the Rev. Dr. Richardson, who particularly recommends 
it for mountainous districts, where ordinary grasses will 
not flourish. It requires a moist soil,and does well on cold 
clays and bogs. The peculiar value of the fiorin arises 
from the concrete sap stored up in its joints. It suffers less 
diminution of bulk and nutriment by frosts, than any other 
grass; and of course, is best adapted to supply pasture 
throughout the year. The fiorin is propagated by stolons, 
or roots; the ground being previously drained, and meli- 
orated by one or more root crops. The surface is made 
smooth and clean; the strings are then strewed over it, and 
a compost, consisting of parts of bog ashes, lime and loam, 
spread over, sufficient to prevent the roots being blown 
away. We havea statement in’ the Edinburgh Farmer’s 
Magazine,* furnished by James Baird, of the expense of 


* Vol, xix 
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reclaiming a moss, and laying it down in fiorin, and of its 
product. The expense was from 12 to 14/. (53 to 62 dol- 
lars) the acre; which was more than compensated by the 
grass of the first year, the acre yielding from five to seven 
tons. Cows fed with 16lbs. (of 22 oz.) of fiorin per day, 
gave 40 per cent. more butter than when fed with potatoes 
and straw. Dr. Richardson has cut his thirteenth crop, 
without any falling off in quantity. Several attempts to 
cultivate the fiorin in the United States, have failed, pro. 
bably for want of the labour and attention requisite in pre- 
paring the ground. There are severalof this family of 
grasses which grow naturally in the United States. Couch, 
squitch, or quick grass, is a variety of the Agrostis stoloni- 
fera, according to Davy’s Appendix. Others come in spon- 
taneously on bog grounds, on their being drained and par- 
ed. We witnessed an instance of this last fall, ona vly 
or marsh below Kinderhook landing, and east of Nutten 
Hook, on the farm of Mr. White. The marsh had been 
pared and drained only the preceding spring and _ fall; 
yet the grass was thick and luxuriant. A flock of fine De- 
von cattle were depasturing it: their good condition evi- 
denced the nutritious quality of the grass. 

23. Upright bent grass, (Agrostis stricta.) Dr. Muhlen- 
burgh considers this the herdsgrass of the southern, and 
the foul-meadow of the eastern states;* and that white-top 
and red-top are varieties: while, according to Eaton’s Ma- 
nual, the white-top is the .4grostis alba, and the red-top the 
Agrostis vulgaris. We shall leave this difference to be set- 
tled by botanists, contenting ourselves with stating, from 
Davy, the product, in hay and nutriment, of an acre in 


each, according to the experiments of the Duke of Bed- 
ford. 


* Dom. Ency, art, Grasses, 
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ibs. hay. lbs. nutritive matter. 
Agrostis vulgaris, ‘ 4764 . 251 
palustris, (Sy. alba,) 4594 ; . 438 
stricta, , ein: é .. an 


The white-top and red-iop are natives of our country, and 
are valuable for hay and pasture, on grounds adapted to 
their growth, which are reclaimed swamps and moist swales. 
Seed may be procured in almost any town, by permitting 
the grass to come to maturity. It is sold, under the name 
of herdsgrass, at Baltimore, at from $2,50 to $3,00 the 
bushel. 

24. Flat-stocked meadow grass. This, according to Muh- 
lenburgh, is the blue grass which is considered a pest in 
much of our tillage land. The small crop which it gives, 
and the little nutritive matter which this affords, although 
it is a native grass, shows that it should not be depended 
upon for hay or pasture. 

25. American cock’s-foot. This is put down in Davy as 
an American grass; yet our botanists do not mention it as 
indigenous to our country. M’Mahon termsit the swamp 
cock’s-foot, and says it grows wellin swampy and moist soils. 
As it affords an abundant crop, it is hoped that some one 
acquainted with it will bring it into further notice. 

Of the grasses named in the preceding table, the seeds of 
the following may be procured at the seed shops in our 
commercial towns, viz: Sweet-scented vernal grass, cock’s- 
foot or orchard, tall oat, rye grass, red clover, lucern, 
sainfoin, timothy, upright bent, herdsgrass or red-top, and 
flat-stalked meadow or blue grass. The following native 
grasses seem particularly worthy of notice and cultivation, 
to wit: Tall fescue, American cock’s-foot, purple fescue 
and hard fescue: and we might introduce from abroad, 
with the prospect of great benefit to our grass husbandry 


the seed of the meadow foxtail, meadow fescue, crested 
Vol. IX. Q4 
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dog’s-tail, and probably of the marl grass, (Trifolium me- 
dium,) and trefoil, (Medicago lupulina). 

We will endeavour to class the grasses of which the 

seeds can be procured in this country, according to the best 
data in our possession, for the uses to which they are best 
adapted, and to indicate the soils on which they respective- 
ly thrive. But before we do this, we will introduce Dick- 
son’s Classification of grasses for different soils in Great 
Britain, which will show the quantity and variety of seeds 
sown to the acre in that country. 
_ Clayey soils. Marl or cow-grass, 5lbs.; trefoil, 5lbs.; 
crested dog’s-tail grass, 10lbs.; meadow fescue grass, one 
bushel; meadow fox-tail grass, one bushel. And where 
the three last cannot be procured, meadow soft grass, two 
bushels; meadow cat’s-tail or timothy grass, 4lbs. 

Loamy soils. White clover, 5lbs.; crested dog’s-tail, 
iOlbs. ; rye grass, one peck; meadow fescue grass, three 
pecks; meadow fox-tail, three pecks ; yarrow, two pecks. 
Or where the second cannot be had, ray grass, one peck; 
and rib grass, 4lbs. And in room of the last three mea- 
dow soft grass, half a bushel: timothy grass, 4lbs. ; marl or 
cow grass, 5lbs. 

Sandy soils. White clover, 7lbs. ; trefoil, 5!bs.; burnet, 
6lbs. ; ray grass, one peck; yarrow, one bushel. Or in- 
_ stead of the last, rib grass, 4lbs.; ray grass, one peck. 

Chalky soils. Burnet, 10lbs.; trefoil, 5lbs.; white clo- 
ver, 5lbs.: yarrow, one bushel: or in its place, ray grass, 
one bushel. 

Peaty soils. White clover, 10lbs.; crested dog’s-tail 
grass, 10lbs.; ray grass, one peck ; meadow fox-tail grass, 
two pecks; meadow fescue grass, two pecks; cat’s-tail or 
timothy grass, one peck. Or in place of the second, fourth 
and fifth, meadow soft grass, six pecks; rib grass, 5lbs. ; 
marl or cow grass, 4lbs.* 


* Farmer’s Companion, vol. 2, p. 633, 634. 
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Our classification embraces, 

]. Grasses best suited to arable lands, and designed to 
alternate with grain and roots. 

IJ. Those best adapted for hay or meadows: and, 

I]I. Grasses which are most profitably sown for peren- 
nial pastures. 

I. There are several descriptions of land which are much 
more profitably employed in tillage than in grass, particu- 
larly those that are dry or light, and which have little ten- 
dency to produce good herbage. Yet constant cropping 
with grain would soon exhaust them of fertility, without an 
expense for manure which few can afford. The system of 
introducing artificial or sown grasses, after two, three or 
four years’ tillage, is happily calculated to avert the evil, 
and constitutes the basis of most of the late improvements 
in arable husbandry as well as farm stock. ‘ The lands 
are thereby not only prevented from being so much ex- 
hausted as would otherwise be the case, and at the same 
time rendered fit for the growth of particular kinds of grain 
without the necessity of fallowing; but a much larger pro- 
portion of green and other food than could otherwise be 
obtained, is provided for the support of live stock.” The 
grasses best adapted for this purpose, are the red and white 
clovers, luzern, sainfoin and the orchard, tall oat, timothy 
and rye grasses. Clover isthe primary dependence on all 
soils which will grow it, and particularly where gypsum 
can exercise its magic powers. As vegetables are said to 
exhaust the soil in proportion to the ‘smallness. of their 
leaves, (the larger and more succulent these, the more nu- 
triment the plant draws from the atmosphere, and the less 
from the soil,) clovers are entitled to the high commenda- 
tion they have obtained among American farmers. But as 
these plants are liable to premature destruction by the 
frosts of winter, it is prudent and wise to intermix with their 
seeds those of some other grass more to be depended on. 
For this purpose. 
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On sands, light loams, and gravels—atid these constitute 
the soils usually employed in convertible husbandry—the 
orchard grass, or tall meadow oat grass, appears best cal. 
culated to ensure profit. They grow early, delight ina 
clover soil, and are fit for the scythe when clover is in 
bloom—the period at which it ought to be made into hay, 
The hay from this mixture may be made before the har. 
vest commences ;.and if the soil is good, a second crop 
may be cut almost equal to the first. If intended for pas. 
ture the second or third year, either of these grasses will 
afford more abundant herbage than timothy. Lucern may 
be sown on deep sand loams; and sainfoin on dry soils 
naturally calcareous, or on those which have been render- 
ed so by marl or lime. 

On clays and heavy loams, timothy may be sown alone, 
or those grasses named in the preceding paragraph, sepa- 
rate or mixed. 

On wet soils and reclaimed swamps, as the only object of 
tillage ought to be to prepare the ground to be laid down in 
grass, the kinds indicated in the preceding remarks as 
suitable for such soils, and intended for meadow grasses, 
should be selected ; yet, so scanty is our assortment, that 
we can only name timothy and herdsgrass. 

I]. Mzapows. These may be classed under three 
heads, viz: low, or alluvial lands, on the banks of rivers, 
creeks and brooks; uplands, naturally moist, or of clay or 
heavy loam; and reclaimed bogs and swamps. These 
soils, to adopt a common term, are natural to grasses, while 
the expense of tillage and the uncertainty of a crop, ren- 
der it most proper to appropriate them to grass. The ob- 
jects, in stocking meadows are, to select those grasses which 
yield the greatest burthen of hay, and afford the most nutri- 
ment for cattle. When mixed seeds are employed, care 
should be taken to select those which can be most _profita- 
bly cut at the same time. The impropriety of. mixing tim- 
othy and orchard grass, for instance, will be apparent, from 
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observing that the last should be cut in the latter end of 
June, while the former continues to improve till the last of 
July. ‘Timothy is undoubtedly the best grass which we 
can employ for meadows, on moist or tenacious soils. 
Herdsgrass and rough-stalked meadow grass often come in 
spontaneously. And if the timothy is left standing until it 
is ripe, seed enough falls to supply new plants. 

For light loams, sands and gravels, the tall oat and or- 
chard grasses are probably the best; and to these may be 
added red and white clover. 

The great difficulty is to prevent the deterioration of 
meadows. ‘This takes place from the better grasses run- 
ning out, and giving place to coarser kinds, to moss, and to 
useless and noxious plants; aided, often, by a neglect to 
keep them well drained. The finer and more nutritious 
kinds thrive well in moist, though but few will live in wet 
soils. It is stated that the whole number of plants 


In wet meadows is 30; useful, 4; useless or bad, 26. 
. Do. Indry meadows, 38; do. 8; do. 30. 
Do. In moist meadows, 42; do, 17; do. 25. 


Hence it is of the first importance to keep the surface soil 
free from standing water, by good and sufficient drains ; and 
it often becomes necessary, and is in most cases advisable, 
on a flat surface, to lay the land in narrow ridges, at right 
angles with the ditches. Another precaution to be ob- 
served, is, not to depasture them with heavy cattle when 
the ground is wet and poachy. Harrowing in the fall has 
been found beneficial to meadows. It destroys mosses, and 
covers the seeds of grasses which have fallen, or may be 
previously sown, and thus produces a continued succession 
of young plants. In Europe, top-dressings of lime, mar], 
compost, ashes, and yard manure are repeated at intervals 
of two or three years.t In Flanders, extensive application is 
made in this way, of the urine of animals, after it has fer- 


* Armstrong’s Treatise on Agriculture, p. 127. 


t See Code of Agriculture. 
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mented, or been diluted. It is collected in cisterns under 
the stables, and adjoining the yards in which the stock are 
fed, summer and winter.* With us, the annual application 
of a bushel of plaster of Paris is found beneficial, on most 
lands not absolutely wet. The gypsum not only thickens 
the verdure with clover, but is of advantage to most of the 
other grasses. Stable manure should be applied only when 
it it can be spared from the more profitable uses of tillage, 
as it is far more beneficial mixed with the soil than spread 
upon its surface. Its most economical application is in the 
form of compost, made by mixing it with bog earth, river 
mud, the wash from the highways, or other rich earth, at 
the rate of one load of dung to five or six of earth. If 
turned and mixed well, this constitutes a valuable top-dres- 
sing for grass grounds, and is best applied in the autumn. 
When these means fail to ensure a good crop of hay, it is 
time to resort to the plough, a course of crops, and re- 
seeding. | 
III. Pastures. Here the object is to obtain those grass- 
es which are nutritious, relished by cattle, and which sup- 
ply green feed from March to December, or such a mix- 
ture as will give a succession of fresh herbage during the 
grazing season. The tall oat, rye and orchard grasses are 
best adapted to the lighter and drier soils, where the sponta- 
neous growth of clovers and other indigenous grasses should 
be encouraged by top-dressings, or the application of plas- 
ter. In moist and stiff grounds, timothy and herdsgrass 
may be sown with the tall oat. Our observations, under 
the preceding head, in regard to draining, top-dressing, 
sowing seeds and scarifying or harrowing, lose none of 
their force when applied to pasture grounds. It is believ- 
ed that, if once introduced upon our farms, the valuable 
grasses which we want would propagate themselves. If so, 
how important is it that we obtain them, particularly those 
which our seed shops already afford. 


* See Radcliff’s Flanders. 
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We shall have room to make but one more extract from 
the New York Agricultural Journal, but this we could not 
omit on account of its interest. ‘The apple borer, is cer- 
tainly one of the most formidable enemies which the culti- 
yators of the apple, the quince, and-the mountain ash, or 
the European or American hedge thorn have to dread. It 
is equally destructive to them all. We say this on the pre- 
sumption, that it is the same borer which attacks them all ; 
we presume it is, because there is some resemblance, though 
but a distant one, between the trees. 

The correspondence between Judge Buel, and Mr. Say, 
settles the question, what the apple borer is. We have 
heard it confounded with the locust borer, and even with 
the insignificant operator, though a very destructive one, 
which attacks the peach tree. We shall insert Mr. Say’s 
description and remarks on the enemy to the peach tree; 
it is entirely satisfactory. It will be seen that the peach 
borer is an entirely dissimilar insect. The apple borer in 
its perfect state is a beetle; the other a fly, in common lan- 
guage, with transparent wings. Its general appearance is 
more like the devils’ fly, or libellula. From its colour I 
think it may be readily known by any who have curiosity 
to look for it, the remedies seem to be simple, and we have 
no doubt will be sufficient. 


The Saperda Bivittata, or Apple borer.—Troy, Mount Ida, 
April 27, 1825. 


Dear Sir,—I have sustained a great loss, in losing seve- 
ral hundred of my most promising young apple trees, just 
coming into a bearing state. They stood on a side-hill. I 
have had the ground ploughed this week, and yesterday 
set my men to level the earth around them, as it was bank- 
ed up on the upper side. On removing the earth from the 
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upper side of the tree, we discovered the bark in a diseag. 
ed state; and on aclose examination, we found them gj 
very much injured, many girdled entirely, others with from 
one to three inches of sound bark only left. On cutting in 
with a gouge, we find many of them eaten like a honey. 
comb, and have taken from them insects of the size of a 
large grub, in almost every stage, some looking like yellow 
grubs, some with wings and horns. ‘They are such as | 
have never seen described in any book. My gardener 
thinks them young locusts; but I differ with him. They 
are, however, the most destructive insect that I ever say 
attack trees of any kind. All my hands are engaged in 
gouging them out, and applying a composition,* with hopes 
of saving those that are not too fargone. I have preserved 
anumber inatumbler. It would be gratifying to me, if you 
would take a ride up, and see the insects, and the depre- 
dations they have made. I think it will be time well spent, 
as you expect to raise an orchard. 

If I could have had the information I learnt yesterday 
and to day, by bitter experience, two years ago, I might 
most likely have saved trees which I would not have part. 
ed with for $2000. Do not fail to come, if possible, and 
see me; it may be to our mutual advantage, and _ the pub- 
lic may be benefited by our experience. Perhaps you 
may know a name for the insects, which I should be glad 
to learn from you. 


With sentiments of esteem, 


PHILIP HEARTT. 
To Jesse Bust, Ese. 


* The application was ‘+ medicated tar,” prepared as follows: Half an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate was dissolved in half a gill of gin; these were 
mixed with three pints of tar, and the whole thickened to the consistence of 
paint, by adding pulverised whiting or chalk. The earth being removed, the 
composition was applied to the trunk of the tree, above and below the surface. 
As the insect deposits its eggs soon after it takes its winged form, I have ve! 
little doubt but it will operate as an effectual protection.—Editor. 
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in pursuance of Mr. Heartt’s request, I made him a visit 
afew days after the date of his letter, and witnessed the de- 
yastation made in his orchard. Several of the insects 
were taken from the trees in my presence. They appear- 
ed to have entered beneath the surface, and as the spring 
advanced, to have made their progress upwards; and se- 
yeral holes were noticed at from six to twelve inches above 
she surface, through which the insect had escaped in its 
winged state. On examining the tumbler in which several 
had a few days before been placed, I found that many had 
reached their perfect state. Dr. Eights, Jun. of Albany, 
examined them, and decided that they were the Saperda 
bivittata ; but referred me to Professor Say, of Philadel- 
phia, for more satisfactory information. Professor Say’s 
answer is subjoined, as also his description of the insect, 
as found in the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences.—J. B. 


Philadelphia, May 17, 1825. 


Sir,—I take the earliest opportunity to reply to your 
letter respecting the depredator on the apple tree. Dr. 
Eights has very correctly decided it to be the insect which 
J] described under the name of Saperda bivittata, in the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, vol. 3, p. 
409. Common as it is, this species is but little known ; 
and although constantly within the reach of our farmers, it 
has operated unseen, and in security. Ido not know that 
any observer has published an account of its habits; and 
until these are known, all preventive applications are em- 
pirical. 

You state that it leaves the pupa and. becomes perfect in 
the latter part of April, and that the eggs are deposited be- 
neath the surface of the soil. These two circumstances as- 
certained, I would recommend the application, early in 
Vol. IX. 25 
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May or the latter part of April, of common bricklayer’s 
mortar around the base of the tree, so as to cover com. 
pletely the part, and its immediate vicinity, where the de. 
posit is made. This preventive was successfully employ- 
ed by Mr. Shotwell, against the attacks of the peach-tree 
insect, (see American Farmer, vol. 6, p. 14;) and I see no 
reason why it snould not be equally eilicacious in the pre- 
servation of the apple tree. 

The family of insects to which this species belongs, is a 
jarge one, and particularly abundant in this country: | 
have now in my cabinet 130 species, all inhabitants of the 
United States. Almost all these different species are con- 
cerned in the work of destruction during their larva state, 
feeding in the interior of trees of various kinds, piercing 
them in every direction, and passing freely through the 
most solid parts of the firmest wood. These larve are 
whitish, of a soft consistence, generally deprived of feet, 
having a scaly head, provided with strong mandibles. 

Much has been written on the subject of the Hessian fly. 
Mr. Worth has carefully observed the insect in its different 
stages, and has published an account of it. My notice oi 
it was published in the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, vol. 1, p. 45, (with a plate,) under the name of 
Cecidomyra destructor. 

I shall receive much pleasure in communicating to you 
any information I may possess, on the subject of any of our 
animals that may interest you in the course of your useful 
inquiries ; and in the mean time I remain, 

Respectfully, your obed’t servant, 


THOMAS SAY. 
J. Burt, Esa. : 





Description of the Saperpa Bivitrata.* 


, Hoary ; above light brown, with two broad white fillets. 


* Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. 3, p. 409. 
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Ws Inhabits the United States. 
m- , Body white: eyes fuscous; a small spot on the vertex, 


e- and another behind each eye, light brown: antenne mo- 
a derate, slightly tinged with bluish: thorax light brown, with 
o two broad white lines approaching before: elytra light 
10 brown, irregularly punctured; a broad, white, longitudinal 


, line on each, nearer to the suture than to the outer edge. 
Length from one-half to seven-tenths of an inch. 
A very pretty insect. In the larve state, it is very inju- 
l rious to the apple tree ; boring into the wood. 








DETACHED HINTS FROM THE NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL 
MEMOIRS, WITH REMARKS, 


In the treatise on gardening some quotations are made 
from the London Horticultural transactions, as to the effect 
of ringing in accelerating the production of fruit on young 
trees. It is there said “ that the decortication, or the stripe 
of bark removed should not be larger than would fill up in 
two, or at most, three years in trees bearing kernel fruit, and 
in one year on trees bearing stone fruit.” 

Long experience has taught us, that all ringing, except 
of grapes is injurious, often fatal; and if it does not fill up 
the first year, the limb so treated will die. It ought never 
to be used, except on a single limb, for the purpose of 
knowing what the fruit will prove. 
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Dr. Shadrack Ricketson, of Duchess County confirms, by 
his own experience the practice of sowing timothy in the 
autumn and alone, without grain. It is well to have this 
practice now getting to be common with us, confirmed by 
judicious persons in other States. 








Judge Buel has an interesting article on the raising a 
crop of Swedish turnips after a crop of clover, he has tried 
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it three years successfully. He gives the Swedish turnip 
to his oxen and cows at the rate of one bushel per day, 
beginning or. the first of March. We are persuaded, that 
this course is a very profitable one for persons who have 
small farms, and that they will keep a greater stock in pro. 
portion, and in better condition, than some of their neigh. 
bours, who have a great farm negligently cultivated in the 
old fashioned modes. Of the value of roots to horned ani- 
mals in winter, and spring, we can speak with confidence 
from long continued experience. 








Philemon Halsted, of Westchester, recommends the fol- 
lowing mode of harvesting Indian Corn. ‘Give up the old 
method of cutting the top stalks, and when the corn is suff 
ciently hard, or when you cannot find an ear soft enough to 
boil and then proceed to cut and stout your corn in the fol- 
lowing manner. Bring the tops of two hills together with- 
out cutting, bind them with a few spears of straw, then cut 
| and set up about enough to make four sheaves, if bound, 
f then put a band of straw around the top, and then you may 
i add as many more and bind the whole with two bands, al-: 
ways keeping the bottom of the stout open so as to admit the 
circulation of air. In gathering the corn, proceed thus, 
throw down the stout, unbind and begin to gather the corn. 
When you have stalks enough for a sheaf, bind them, and lay 
them aside until you have enough for a stout. By this you 
save all the silk, and small husks and underleaves of the 
corn which were all lost by the former practice of topping 
and gathering corn. He adds, that from careful notice he 
is satisfied, that it takes no more time than the old method. 

















A member of the Saratoga Agricultural Society, earnest- 
ly recommends the rearing of live fences or hedges. In 
situations, where stones are scarce, and timber expensive, 
they are valuable. This gentleman mentions our native 
thorns as suitable for live fences. We can only say, that 


a 
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after 14 years trial, we have doubts whether either the 
Virginia thorn, or the English hawthorn will ever make in 
our country durable division fences. They are both sub- 
ject, to a great extent, to the depredation of the apple 
borer, or some other of the wood eating insects, and are 
therefore unsafe. Whether the Cockspur: thorn is or will 
be attacked by them we know not. 

The best plant, so far as the experience of one of our 
fellow cultivators, Ezekiel H. Derby, Esq. wili go, and he 
has tried it for many years, is in favour of the buck thorn. 
It makes a close, beautiful hedge, and is not subject to any 
disease or the depredations of any devourer, so far as we 
yetknow. Itisa Rhamnus. Species, Catharticus. 


Mr. William Phillips, of Pennsylvania, has derived great 
benefit from the application of air slacked, old effete lime 
to peach trees, the effects according to his account have 
been very great. He puts about a peck of lime to each 
tree; he thinks it useful as a preservative against the in- 
sect so fatal to these trees. We have then two applica- 
tions recommended, unbleached ashes and lime, and from 
our own experience are enabled to recommend both. We 
are not yet sure which has the preference. The lime and 
ashes should both be dug in, every spring. A friend sug- 
gests, that he killed his young peach trees by lime. Cau- 
tion is needed in the application. 





ON THE EFFECT OF STIRRING THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH, 
AS A RELIEF AGAINST DROUGHT. 


This is a trite subject, and one, which we are aware has 
been long since settled by intelligent cultivators in all coun- 
tries. It is very familiar to gardeners, and the cause of the 
superior production of gardens over field culture may be at- 
tributed in part to the more frequent application of the hoe 
and the spade. Yet it is true, that a very great number of 
farmers deny the proposition, and disapprove the practice. 
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They think it dangerous to plough and hoe, in a time of 
extreme drought and heat, while our own experience of 99 
years has convinced us, that it is much superior as a reme. 
dy, against drought than watering in the limited manner, 
in which that must always be applied. There has never 
been a season in our memory in which there was a greater 
necessity for the application of all remedies against drought 
than the present. ‘The drought was not only of longer du- 
ration, but it took place, when plants were the least able to 
resist it, not having sent their roots in quest of nourishment 
far, wide, and deep. The early foliage, also, is more ten- 
der, and more liable to wilt under a scorching sun and 
a drying wind. 

In this extraordinary season, I hada small patch of early 
potatoes planted in a warm sandy soil purposely to procure 
an early crop; the soil was, at least, three quarters pure 
sand, mixed with some little loam, and having been manur- 
ed for several years, it had some food for plants among the 
sand. The severe drought threatened a total loss of the 
crop. ‘The potatoe stalks were feeble, drawn up, scarcely 
larger than goose quills, and I expected every day to see 
them wither; all hopes of a crop were abandoned. | 
thought, that they were the fair subjects of a desperate ex- 
periment. On one of the hottest, and driest days, I gave 
them a thorough ploughing, passing the plough four times, 
through each row; first ploughing two furrows from the 
hills, as near the roots as possible, without throwing out 
the seed potatoes, and then returning the loom, or earth, 
instantly back by two other furrows. No rain intervened 
for ten days. In three days after, the potatoes changed 
their colour, they started afresh, as if they had received 
the benefit of ample showers, while not a drop of rain had 


fallen. 
The dews, which were abundant, settled upon the new 


turned earth, while, before the ploughing, no moisture had 
been apparent. 
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This last fact, though it cannot have escaped the notice 
of the most careless cultivator, has not been as yet ex- 


plained. We can easily see, that a soil, rendered porous, 


would more readily and easily convey its moisture to the 
roots. It becomes, like a sponge, and is readily permea- 
ble, or rather readily permits the moisture to pass between 
its particles. But it is not yet understood, why it attracts 
the moisture. Perhaps, however, this may be owing to its 
presenting a much greater surface to the moist air of the 
night. The fact, however, which is what most concerns us, 
is settled. Perhaps some of the experiments of our dis- 
tinguished countryman, Dr. Wells, a physician of London, 
who rendered himself distinguished by his remarks on 
dew, may tend to explain this fact, though it is not my pur- 
pose, now, to examine the theory. 

Every man, who feels an interest in the question, can 
satisfy himself, at once, by stirring a small piece of earth, 
in a time of severe drought, and if he does not find it in 
the morning more filled with moisture, than the undisturbed 
ground in its vicinity, let him continue a disbeliever. 

But there is another mode, and it is one, which I have 
never seen suggested, by which I apprehend the stirring 
of the surface, and making it light and porous, is beneficial 
in great droughts. It is this; light, porous bodies are 
bad conductors of heat; perhaps because they have more 
air between their interstices. The facts are familiar to us. 
Metallic bodies acquire an intense heat under the rays of 
the sun, so do stones in proportion to their density. The 
earth, when very compact, will become exceedingly hot, 
but garden loam, which is very porous, remains cool at 
noon day, two inches below the surface. I believe, there- 
fore, that moving the surface, and keeping it in a light and 
porous state, enables it to resist the heat of the sun’s rays, that 
the air between the particles of earth communicates the 


heat more slowly, than the particles themselves do, when 
in close contact. 
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Such is my theory ; but Iam an enemy of. theories, Tal. 
ways distrust them,1 look only to facts; and having ob. 
served, that a slight covering of half an inch of sea weed 
would preserve my strawberries from drought, which cap 
only arise from its lying so loose on the surface,! have 
been led to infer, that the wndoubied fact, that soil in a loose 
pulverized state resists drought, is owing to the same cause, 
to wit, the slowness with which the heat of the solar rays 
is communicated to the roots. But be the theory sound, 
or unsound, I am persuaded, that every farmer will find 
that the free use of his plough, and hoe, in times of severe 
drought, will be of more value to him than as much manure, 
as that labour would. purchase. I have been always cons 
vinced from my experience as an horticulturist, that the 
great secret of cultivation consists in making the soil po 
rous. In raising exotic plants, we know it to be true, and 
our flower pots are always supplied with soil, the most’ po- 
rous, which we can obtain. The farmer may borrow light 
from an occupation, which he looks upon with disdain, but 


which serves to elucidate and explain the secrets of vege- 
tation. J. L. 


Norte sy THE Eprrors.—Several articles prepared for this 
Number were necessarily omitted after being sent to the 
press, as those already in type completed the usual num- 
ber of pages to an half volume. ‘The last Number over- 
ran the usual size. It is probable that this Journal will 
hereafter be published at more distant intervals. The es- 
tablishment of the New-England Farmer, a most valuable 
paper, has rendered the frequent publication of this Jour 
nal of less importance. If we have even in a small degree 
contributed to the excitement of an interest in Agriculture, 
we are amply rewarded. 
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